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Unitarian minister is certainly greater than that of thou- 
sands of other ministers, but no doubt also it is much less 
than the wages of a bricklayer, a plumber, or a journey- 
man electrician. Some of our men receive ample salaries. 
They ought to be willing to report the figures to the Com- 
mission, because the average of what they receive may be 
used as the basis of an argument addressed to the churches 
that are too penurious if their outlay for church expenses. 
Of course, there are ministers of all classes, from the 
stickit minister who scarcely earns what he receives, and 
the men of fine abilities and good character who are not 
paid anything in proportion to their value, up to the 
smaller class of deserving men who get a good deal and 
deserve all they get. Rare talent will always make its 
way and find its constituency. Help is principally needed 
by the men and women who have spiritual gifts, but no 
talent for the task of collecting from reluctant parish- 
ioners the financial reward which their services merit. 
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ComPARING the reception of the evangelist Billy Sun- 
day by our ministers in Philadelphia and vicinity with 
his reception in Washington leads to a number of re- 
flections. His vulgarity and cheapening of religion seem 
to our ministers to lower the level of religion and debase 
the spiritual coinage. His marvellous powers of effec- 
tive speech and his bold dealing with the vices of men 
draw the admiration of those who have no reason to find 
much fault with the intellectual and emotional machinery 
by which his effects are produced. He has the prophet’s 
candor about wickedness, and uses denunciation with 
infectious enjoyment. If the moral effects of his cam- 
paigns could be measured five years after he has left 
a city, we could get a fair estimate of the real worth of 
his work. ‘That Cabinet ministers, led by a Secretary 
of State, attend his meetings, and the President receives 
him with cordiality and respect, puts a sanction on his 
character which cannot be ignored, but official rank does 
not validate ideas about religion, and men of great in- 
tellectual gifts sometimes allow puerilities to satisfy 
them in religion. The judgment of our ministers is en- 
titled to greater consideration than that of men who hold 
the evangelist’s theology. The opposite verdicts should 
be tested by time and its fruits. Meanwhile, there is seed 
unmixed with chaff to be sown, and the sowers may await 
the harvest with unvexed confidence. 
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His Majesty the Kaiser, answering birthday con- 
gratulations, said, ‘‘May the Lord God continue to stand 
by our just cause.’’ ‘The Emperor is, no doubt, a devout 
worshipper of the God of Battles, but he shows only 
slight familiarity with the methods of his Overlord as 
illustrated in the books of Chronicles and Maccabees. 
When the Syrians attacked David, he promptly slew 
seven thousand men which fought in chariots, and forty 
thousand footmen, and so made peace with the Syrians; 
and when Sennacherib, in the days of Hezekiah, invaded 
Israel, “the angel of the Lord came down and cut off 
all the mighty men of valor and the leaders and captains 
in the camp of the King of Assyria,’’ and, as recorded in 
the second book of Maccabees, ‘‘killed one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand men.” ‘The Lord of Hosts, when 
he took the field, always made short work of the enemies 
of his people. If there is any God of Battles, he has not 
as yet revealed himself as Lord of the hosts of any of the 
nations engaged in the fearful strife now going on in 
Europe. It begins to seem like a fair inference that there 
is not now, and never was, any such War Lord camping 
in the glory of the heavens. Before the serene majesty 
of the Deity revealed in the New Testament the terrible 


features of the ancient Jehovah fade away and lose 
themselves in light. Not only to the Kaiser, but to all 
fighting monarchs and men of valor we commend the 
method of the Prince of Peace, who taught us to pray, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
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A NATIVE of Afghanistan and a descendant of Mahomet 
writes for the Forum a scorching indictment of Western 
civilization and the Christian religion. He is a well-edu- 
cated man, familiar with England, France, and Germany. 
The language he uses represents a mood of warlike fanati- 
cism such as would have befitted the campaign of the Mad 
Mahdi, who with his vast horde of fanatical Moslems 
was wiped out of existence by General Kitchener. ‘This 
man prophesies the downfall of the European nations, 
says that some day “they may send another Tamerlane 
into Europe reinforced by an army of a few million Asians 
who laugh in the face of death, and finish the job.” Again, 
he says to Western Christians, ‘‘ You are deaf to the voice 
of reason and fairness, and so you must be taught with a 
whirling swish of the sword when it is red.” The threat, 
coming from a highly educated but bloodthirsty fanatic, 
sounds ominous, but long before the Moslems of Asia 
and Africa have acquired the machinery of modern war- 
fare Europe would become an impregnable fortress 
against which the Oriental nations would rage in vain. 
The threat is vain, but the grievance which is the cause 
of it is worth serious consideration by all who represent 
Christianity and Western civilization. 


About Collapsing. 


One of the famous mottoes given for the edification of 
the world by Edward Everett Hale was, ‘“‘ Look forward, 
and not back.’”’ By this motto he did not mean to dis- 
courage the study of history, and the lessons of experience; 
but he would have the world look forward with hope. No 
matter what had happened in the past, we must not look 
backward and measure all our expectations by the stand- 
ard of our ancestors. Saint Peter, writing about Saint 
Paul, said that in his writings there were many things 
difficult to be understood, which the unlearned and the 
unstable wrested, as they did other inspired writings, to 
their own destruction. Something like this has happened 
with the inspired mottoes of Harry Wadsworth, and 
shallow-minded people have taken them to mean that 
the past has no lessons for us; but Dr. Hale would have 
agreed with Patrick Henry, who said, “I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience.” 

Such reflections as these have often been in the mind 
of the writer during the momentous weeks since the war 
broke out in Europe. On every hand we hear the cry: 
“What is the matter with the Church? Has the Church 


collapsed, and is the civilized world relapsing into some- : 


thing worse than the barbarism of the Orient?”’ 

Rufus Ellis, for thirty-two years minister of the First 
Church in Boston, said once in the hearing of the writer, 
“When I was in the Divinity School at Cambridge [he 
graduated in 1841], we discussed the fortunes of the 
Church, and concluded that it would last out our time 
and we might safely enter the ministerial profession.”’ 
Three years later, O. B. Frothingham and the two Sams 
who edited the Sam Book of Hymns, Johnson and Long- 
fellow, were graduated at the same school. Ellis was 
a typical Unitarian conservative of the best class; the 
other three were typical radicals and iconoclasts of the 
better class. It is a little singular that Ellis, Johnson, 
and Longfellow did not waver in their confidence that the 
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Church was a permanent institution. 
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Frothingham, after 
a somewhat discouraging experience in the Free Religious 
Association, lost something of heart and hope, perhaps 
because a conspicuous party in the Association adopted 
belligerent tactics in their treatment of Unitarianism and 
the Church. The writer lost confidence in the fortunes 
of the Association when he heard Rev. John Weiss re- 
cite with applause a passage from Shakespeare, with a 
peculiar misapplication, ‘‘’The time has been, that when 
the brains were out a man would die and there an end; 
but now they make of him a Unitarian minister.” About 
this time, both Johnson and Longfellow wrote their 
famous hymns about the Church. Johnson described the 
grand progress of religion from the beginning to the 
present time, concluding, “‘Unharmed upon the eternal 
rock the eternal city stands.’’ Longfellow took the 
same pitch and described the ‘“‘one holy church of God,” 
which appears in all ages and races ‘“‘unwasted by the 
lapse of years, unchanged by changing place.” David A. 
Wasson was another radical who seceded from ortho- 
doxy and was too independent to be popular, in spite of 
his genius. He also reviewed the past and surveyed the 
present and concluded that all ‘‘God’s argosies’’ would 
come to shore, “‘let ocean smile, or rage, or roar.” 

These persons have been summoned as witnesses be- 
cause they lived in a time when the foundations of the 
Church were shaken and religion seemed to be in peril of 
banishment from the souls of men and the institutions of 
society. 

The motto of the city of Paris is: ‘‘Fluctuat non mer- 
get.’’ Democracy has been described as a raft on which 
our feet are always in the water but we never sink. Up- 
roar about the Church is wholesome, no doubt, because 
sleepy souls are roused from drowsiness and inaction, 
evident defects are pointed out in the administration of 
religion, and opportunities are offered for service to all 
those who are capable of doing good work for the benefit 
of their fellow-men. 

But it is now as it was in the days of King Ahab and 
the prophet Elijah, the prosperity of the Church is not to 
be measured by any external appearances of success or 
any power to coerce the rulers and kingdoms of this 
world. In the days of Elijah it was estimated that 
there were seven thousand men who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal. In all the world at that time there seemed 
to be nobody in sight who could be regarded as a cham- 
pion of the eternal righteousness but one solitary prophet, 
and to sustain his hope and courage the census taken in 
the interest of pure religion revealed only seven thousand 
men in Israel or elsewhere who were known to be free from 
the sin of idolatry. Ever since that time the census has 
been taken in two forms, the one based on an estimate of 
the external signs of prosperity and the number of devoted 
adherents who could be depended upon to better the 
fortunes of the Church whenever occasion offered; the 
other census dealt with the seven thousand or more in 
concealment who, in spite of adversity, were faithful and 
could be depended upon to live and die as the servants 
and expositors of the eternal goodness. In Elijah’s time 
there were seven thousand; at some later date, say in 
the time of the captivity, there might have been seven- 
teen thousand; and in the Christian era, here and there 
in the Roman Empire, seventy thousand. How many 
there are in our time we do not know; but they, and 
not the Roman, the Russian, the Anglican, or the American 
Churches, represent the real strength of Christianity and 
religion, and they and their allies, among all races and 
under the forms of all religions, are the hope of the world. 

As the number of sincere and heroic advocates of the 
truth and exemplars of righteousness increases, the ex- 
ternal aspects of religion and the Church brighten and 
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become more encouraging. It is one of the happy inci- 
dents of life for those who approach the boundary of 
fourscore years that the past lies open with the experi- 
ences of not merely one generation, but of two or three, 
so that, looking backward with hopeful thought for the 
future, one may estimate the changes, and, as in this case, 
see that the despairing souls that are heard on every side 
because war has broken out in Europe with unaccustomed 
ferocity are not warranted by anything in the fortunes of 
the Church. Weak as it is, feeble as it is, and irrational 
in many of its theories and practices, any sane octo- 
genarian ought to be able to see that the Church in the 
days when Rufus Ellis concluded that it would last out his 
time was not to be compared for strength and dignity 
with the Church of our time, imperfect as it is. In the 
early ’40s and up to the outbreak of the Civil War all 
society was in a turmoil, everybody stood on tiptoe with 
expectation, communism was to be established, spiritual- 
ism was to open the door of the unseen world, every- 
body was looking for some new key to unlock the future 
for humanity; and over all hung the doubt or the ex- 
ultant belief that the time had come, the world being 
fully ripe in wickedness, for the second coming of Christ 
and the beginning of the millennium. Humanity has 
been betrayed in our time, but traitors and treachery 
do not avail against loyalty, courage, and trust in the 
unseen. G. B. 


Imagination in a Rational Religion. 


One of the most frequent criticisms of our faith is that 
it is too intellectual, that it over-emphasizes the rational 
side of religion, that it exacts more attention to plain 
truth than to poetic beauty in religion, that it lacks 
imagination. We have no disposition to evade the 
consequences of our imperfections in this respect, or to 
deny that the task put upon us of vindicating consistency 
in belief has entailed the unwelcome necessity of exposing 
the impossibility of holding beliefs as such which we 
should admit had great usefulness in an imaginative way. 
When people try to get at tht plain facts in a matter 
they usually dismiss their feelings for a time. They say: 
Let us get down to bed-rock; let us look at the cold facts; 
let us see things as nearly as possible just as they are. 
To one who is on fire with enthusiasm on either side of 
the subject this matter-of-fact dealing is unsatisfactory. 
It is cold and bleak. It could not be otherwise, consider- 
ing the aim in view of getting clear and impartial judg- 
ments. A judge has to seem, and in a way be, cold in 
order to be a judge and get at the sober truth. Such, 
in a degree, has been the penalty of our task. 

But while we acknowledge some defects of our quali- 
ties we are far from pleading guilty to all or to very much 
of what is charged against us. ‘The charge arises from 
another cause. A confusion between what is imaginary 
and what is imaginative is responsible for the idea that 
Unitarianism is deficient in imagination. Because what 
is purely imaginary is exposed as such, it does not follow 
that what is imaginative is therefore dismissed. Before 
too readily crediting the report that Unitarianism misses 
the advantages of imagination in religion, let us compare 
these two words and their uses in this connection. 

A mirage is a fiction of the imagination which is sup- 
posed to be an actual appearance,—of water in a desert, 
or of land at sea, for example. We say it is purely 
imaginative, and when we ascertain this fact about it 
we dismiss the matter. The imagination has no further 
value after it is discovered to be what it is. No one 
Says it is a pity to discover such a thing. No one thinks 
it any benefit to starving people that they should see 
feasts, or makes it a religion never to destroy such delu- 
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sions for fear that some about to starve might lack 
the comfort of such visions of plenty in their dying hours. 
We call it a cruel mockery, the most shocking terror 
of such fate, that it should be accompanied by dreams 
of satisfaction continually withheld. 

But an ideal picture of a heavenly city is a different 
exercise of the imagination. We see all that would go 
to make up a city of perfect beauty and happiness. 
There are boys and girls playing in the streets, men and 
women filled with goodness, doing justly and enjoying 
all the fruits of righteousness. Such a city does not 
exist. It may never exist on this earth, and every one 
would admit that no one can be sure that it will exist. 
But imagining it is not delusion. ‘The picture is not at 
all like a mirage. It does not mock us, nor is it a torture 
to think of what such a city would be while we live in the 
kind of city that has to be on earth. On the contrary, 
such a dream helps us nearer its consummation. Our 
city is made continually better because men paint in 
their imagination a heavenly city that does not exist, 
and which it is not necessary for them to believe ever will 
exist. The chief difference between a merely imaginative 
fact and a fact of the imagination is that one is thought 
to be actual and that the other is known not to be actual. 
The mirage owes its attractiveness to its being thought 
real. ‘The picture of the heavenly city owes its power 
to its never being thought real. One pretends to be 
actual, and the other frankly says it is not actual. One 
deceives, the other shows its real character. 

Trouble begins when a fact of the imagination is treated 
as though it were an imaginative fact. The child’s first 
realization that Santa Claus was an imaginative fact 
and not a real fact brings serious shock. If the genial 
figure was painted as a being with the same kind of reality 
as other beings, and imagination was thus turned into 
fact, the awakening from the deception will be painful. 
But if the transition is so accomplished that the fact of 
the imagination remains after the imaginative fact 
dissolves, there is no loss of effect. Knowing there is 
no such person as Santa Claus simply leads to knowing 
the much greater truth, that Santa Claus exists and is 
too true ever to doubt. The overwise pedagogy that 
would prevent a child’s being deceived by never allowing 
Santa Claus to be believed in is like the kind of religion 
that teaches the facts about the birth of Christ or the 
miracles in such a way as to rob the Gospels of their most 
impressive pictures. But the uncandid childishness 
that would teach children things as facts which they 
are wise enough to know are imaginations is like the 
kind of religion that clings to statements of matters of 
fact long after it has become clear that they never were 
facts at all. 

There is continually a need for the kind of dealing 
with the things associated with religion that will combine 
truth in fact with truth in imagination. We make no 
question that the forces of the highest value in human 
living are those of the imagination. A religion, how- 
ever correct and indisputable, which ignored the power 
that tolerates much error for the sake of this redeeming 
influence would waste much toil: for slender results. 
But at the same time a religion which carries along a 
great weight of things that no one finds of benefit, or 
can possibly accept as they are given, for the sake of the 
impressiveness of associated ideals and feelings, is loading 
its vessel too heavily for support. Between the error 
of carrying too much ballast to fly and too little to keep 
on the earth we should all choose the first. But it is 
possible to avoid both such dangers. It is possible to 
keep the power of ascent and retain also the assurance of 
gravitation. It is no fair conclusion that showing many 
purely imaginary things in religion implies rejection of 
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the religious imagination. It will thrive better in the . 
long run on truth than on deception. And as compensa- 
tion for all the things once serviceable to the imagination 
which would now only obstruct its freedom, we have 
new material for our ‘use. If it were proved that Uni- 
tarianism has rendered useless much that once fed the 
religious imagination, we could bring much more new 
material of even greater power. Has not science opened 
a world of infinite outlook? Are not the possibilities of 
order and harmony incalculably more inspiring than 
those of uncertainty and confusion? Is not moral at- 
tainment a better foundation for spiritual development 
than a substituted merit? Is not the holiness of human 
nature we know and can understand and emulate a 
nearer entrance to heaven than the kind of holiness 
that is out of sight and reason? Are not the few great 
truths we find Christianity to consist of even more 
wonderful and uplifting than all the beliefs which have 
nothing but an outlived wonder to commend them? 


Current Copics. 

THE shipping of the United States and the rest of the 
neutral world within the area of the hostilities between 
Great Britain and the German Empire was confronted 
on February 18 with the dangers incident to the sub- 
marine blockade declared by the German admiralty 
against the British Isles and parts of the French and 
Dutch coasts. Although vessels steaming or sailing 
within the area designated in the German proclama- 
tion were subjected to the activities of submarines, there 
was no indication at the end of the first four days of 
the blockade that marine traffic had been seriously 
reduced by the menace of destruction by the under-sea 
prowlers. In an explanation from Berlin, issued a few 
days before February 18, it was announced that in all 
probability the full effect of the embargo established 
by the German admiralty in an attempt to cut off the 
United Kingdom from food supplies would not be felt 
until a week or two after the date named. Great 
Britain, if official views were accurately reflected by the 
utterances of the press, contemplated the attack upon 
its avenues of supplies without apprehension. 
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SEVERAL vessels, some neutral and some British, 
were destroyed by German submarines or mines during 
the twenty-four hours immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the time fixed for the application of the blockade. 
The charge was made by the London press, that in 
some of these instances the merchantmen had been sent 
to the bottom without warning or an opportunity of 
escape for their crews. ‘This accusation, however, did 
not appear to be sustained by conclusive evidence. 
On the other hand, in authenticated cases it was definitely 
established that the commanders of attacking subma- 
rines took every precaution against loss of life, and gave 
the crews of vessels about to be attacked a reasonable 
opportunity to make their way to safety before the de- 
struction of their ships. In Berlin it was announced 
informally that the German naval authorities would 
take every precaution against unwarranted attacks 
upon neutral ships and would avoid causing losses of 
life whenever it should be practicable to give menaced 
crews a chance to escape in the life-boats or other avail- 
able craft. 

ed 


AMERICAN interests in the operations of the blockade 
was sharply stimulated last Monday by the news that 
the steamship Evelyn, laden with cotton from New 
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preceding Friday, in German territorial waters, near 
the island of Borkum, at the mouth of the Ems. ‘The 
fact that the Evelyn’s cargo was consigned to a German 
port naturally discouraged any supposition that the 
steamship had been destroyed by a German submarine. 
It appeared certain, on the other hand, that the American 
vessel had been the victim of a mine of which the na- 
tionality could hardly be determined off-hand if at all. 
Therefore her owners as well as the State Department 
were disposed to regard the incident as purely accidental 
and devoid of any ground for protest. Nevertheless, 
the destruction of the Evelyn created a wide-spread 
impression on this side of the Atlantic as an illustration 
of the hazards to which American sea-going commerce 
is subjected because of the extensive sowing of mines 
in the North Sea and contiguous waters by both Great. 
Britain and Germany. 
& 


THE general question of the safety of American ship- 
ping, therefore, gained in interest and importance at 
Washington because of the affair off the island of Borkum. 
The State Department on February 19 made public 
the reply of the British government to the representa- 
tions made from Washington on the subject of the use 
of the American flag -by British merchantmen in the 
war. In this communication, friendly in tone, the 
British foreign office took the ground that such use was 
sanctioned by law and by tradition. It undertook, 
however, to prevent the employment of the Stars and 
Stripes by British ships as a common practice. What 
degree of employment might constitute the frequency 
implied by the use of the phrase ‘common practice’ 
Sir Edward Grey did not indicate. It was surmised 
at Washington at the beginning of the week that the 
negotiations on the issue were not closed by the British 
response. he 


In its reply to the American representations as to the 
inviolability of American vessels in the newly defined 
“War Zone’’ around the British Isles, the German 
government reiterated its previous declaration that 
the submarine blockade against Great Britain was neces- 
sitated by the British purpose to starve the population 


‘ of Germany by preventing the importation of any food 


supplies by sea. ‘The stringent measures outlined were 
imposed upon Germany, it was explained in Berlin, 
by the violation of international laws by Great Britain 
and by the failure of the neutral nations to take action 
to enforce the rights of import of non-contraband goods 
into Germany which, Berlin argued, are provided by 
international treaties. As to the warning from Wash- 
ington that the destruction of American lives by the 
operations of the blockade would be regarded as a matter 
of the gravest concern by the United States, Germany 
pointed out that the region of danger had been precisely 
designated, and that consequently neutral vessels which 
enter the closed waters would themselves bear the re- 
sponsibility for any unfortunate accident that might 
occur. sie 


Tuts definition of Germany’s attitude on the general 
question of the safety of foreign non-belligerent shipping 
in the danger zones was followed on February 20 by the 
presentation of fresh protests by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary against what the protestants asserted was a 
wholesale exportation of submarines made in parts 
in America for the allied armies. ‘The communication 
pointed out that this practice was in violation of inter- 
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_ York for Bremen, had been sent to the bottom on the 


national law, and pressed a plea for Federal action to 
bring about its discontinuance. This protest had been 
preceded by a public agitation in Congress and elsewhere, 
by public men of whom many 4re of German race or 
ancestry, against the exportation of arms and ammuni- 
tion to belligerents. The representations made by the 
German and Austrian ambassadors were a repetition 
of earlier protests from the same sources against the 
manufacture of submarines for the allied nations. Like 
the previous communication, the notes of February 20 
were taken under consideration by the State Depart- 
ment. 
& 


In the mean while, the land operations of the war are 
being continued with varying but indecisive fortunes 
by both sides. The Russian advance into East Prussia 
and on the line of the Carpathians and the crownland 
of Bukowina were checked last week by a series of Austro- 
German successes which forced the Russians back prac- 
tically all along the front to their second trenches. Buko- 
wina by the end of last week had been practically evacu- 
ated by the Russians. On the East Prussian frontiers 
a succession of vigorous attacks by Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg had beaten the Russians back many miles, 
and had caused them to abandon German territory 
altogether. In the middle region of the Eastern front, 
however, the Russian armies were holding their own to 
a great extent, and the Russian general staff was per- 
sistent in its assurances that the withdrawal at other 
points had been tactical, and that it was designed to 
furnish the Russian generals with a battleground of their 
own choosing for a general development which was pend- 
ing. On the Western front the vast armies were com- 
pletely deadlocked. 


Brevities. 


The census bureau of the government says that the 
United States will pass the 100,000,000 population 
mark on April 2. The orators passed it several years 
ago. 


It seems as if human ingenuity had set out to invent 
unspellable and unpronounceable names for places, and 
that they have all been concentrated in this European 
conflict. 


Our unconscious education proceeds at all times, and 
produces the most permanent and far-reaching results. 
It comes in myriad forms, subtly penetrates to the re- 
cesses of being, creates and satisfies hungers, and develops 
and assures personality. 


We are only beginning to appreciate the wonderful 
regenerative and vital power of joy in human life. It 
upbuilds, uplifts, and creates beyond any other mental 
factor. Schiller said: “Joy is the mightiest causal 
force in nature’s wide domain.” 


Edward Earle Purington, the efficiency expert, says 
that the bane of popular education is too much reading, 
with too little thinking, feeling, and doing. He says 
there is such a thing as mental gluttony and psychic 
paralysis, and the remedy for this is more activity in 
work and independent thinking. 


A feeling often in the hearts of the aged is expressed 
in this prayer uttered by a character in a recent play: 
“OQ God, turn back the universe and give me yester- 
day,”’—a hopeless prayer, and yet how natural, even 
inevitable! When the youthfulness of the spirit withers, 
we should struggle to keep the spirit cheerful, optimistic, 
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and sympathetic with the present years, for it may now 
have deeper joys and satisfactions than youth could ever 
bring. 

Because there is so much that is God-like in man, 
heroism reveals itself everywhere. The voluntary giving 
of self for the good of others is one of the commonest ex- 
hibitions of the divine elements in human nature. Man 
is both greater and better than he knows. 


‘Tuberculosis causes more deaths in this country than any 
other single disease, and is closely followed by pneumonia, 
which in some cities ranks first. Both are germ diseases 
and hence preventible. Pneumonia attacks most com- 
monly the underfed and the overworked, or those weak- 
ened by some other disease. ‘The germs are said to be 
always present. 


When we recall the hygienic fact that one cubic foot 
of fresh air is necessary each minute in order to keep each 
person amply supplied, we can calculate what a turbid 
mass of vitiated air we are constantly inhaling, much to 
the detriment of our general health. ‘There is plenty of 
pure fresh air at hand, and we should see to it that we get 
our proportion of it. 


The books in our personal libraries that are most worn 
point out unerringly our habitual lines of thought and 
our literary standards. Those few books to which we 
voluntarily return again and again as to life-giving springs 
reveal the native hungers of our minds and hearts, and 
would justify one in saying, “Tell me what books you 
read and I will tell you the kind of man you are.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Furnishing Munitions of War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

As a minister of the gospel I feel constrained to de- 
clare that it is a crime for this country to continue 
to furnish munitfons of war to the belligerent nations 
of Europe. For moral reasons alone this thing should 
be stopped at once. 

Senator La Follette declared recently that we had 
already sent enough cartridges to Europe to kill fifty 
thousand men according to the usual law of averages 
in such matters. If this continues and the war lasts 
four years, as some prophets foretell, we may have the 
blood of two hundred thousand slain upon our hands. 

To sell a revolver to a customer who is known to be 
a responsible, law-abiding, peaceful citizen is honest 
and legitimate business. ‘he dealer acts on the as- 
sumption that the customer will use his weapon only 
in case of dire necessity and for his own defence, and 
the probabilities are that he will not use it at all. But 
as soon as it is known that the customer is at feud with 
his neighbor the whole aspect of the transaction is 
altered. If Smith sells a revolver to Jones knowing 
that Jones will use it to shoot Brown, Smith is clearly 
guilty of the murder of Brown. ‘That is our position 
exactly as a nation, and no sophistry can alter this 
clear statement of facts. 

For the honor of America and in the name of hu- 
manity let us put a stop to this at once. If there is 
no precedent for such an action, let us make one. 

It is no excuse to say that this thing has been done 
by American citizens acting as individuals, and not 
by the American people or government. We could 
have stopped it and did not. We can stop it now if 
we will. Where has the conscience of ‘the American 
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people been that we have allowed this state of affairs 
to exist so long? 

I thank God, however, that all American manufact- 
urers are not without a conscience. ‘The Electro- 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh has just refused to con- 
sider a contract for one million drop forge shells, valued 
at four million dollars, from one of the belligerent 
governments. Another firm in Illinois recently re- 
fused a similar contract for two million dollars. 

As an American by birth, a loyal and patriotic citizen, 
and a sincere lover and well-wisher of my country, 
I have already written to the congressman from this 
district, asking him to give his active support to House 
Resolution H. J. 377; and to the two senators from 
Ohio, requesting them to give their support to Senate 
Resolution 6688. I have persuaded others to write 
similar letters, and I have appealed through the columns 
of the daily press to my fellow-citizens of every party, 
creed, and nationality to do the same. 

Both these Resolutions are aimed against this nefarious 
traffic. I understand that the congressman from this 
district and one of the senators from Ohio are heartily 
in favor of the measure. 

As a Unitarian minister, knowing their humanitarian 
zeal and sensitive consciences, I now appeal to my 
fellow-Unitarians everywhere, in the name of humanity 
and for the honor of America, to make their influence 
felt in this matter. Write to the congressman from 
your district, asking his support for House Resolution 
H. J. 377, and to the two senators from your State, 
requesting them to give their active support to Senate 
Resolution 6688. J. F. Meyer. 

CoLuUMBUS, OHIO. 


Evangelical Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In view of the interest awakened by the Billy Sunday 
meetings and especially his attack and the way it was re- 
pelled, to the great advantage of pure religion, by the 
Unitarians of Philadelphia, would it be out of place to 
urge upon our people more attention to everything Mr. 
St. John calls attention to, and at the same time urge 
upon our official organization a more strenuous deter- 
mination to do something more than co-operate in a 
spasmodic effort such as the Philadelphia effort? I have 
contended ever since I first heard Mr. Sullivan that it 
was a sin against the Holy Ghost of our cause for any one 
church to arrogate to itself his peculiar gift. Such a 
spirit and such a power of enthusiasm as he can awaken 
lives and blossoms more abundantly doing the work of 
an evangelist. I had him come to Attleboro over a year . 
ago, and he held a mission here between two Sundays, 
coming all the way from Schenectady, N.Y., without 
money and without price, relying wholly on collections. 
The church was packed night after night, people even sat 
on the steps waiting half an hour before the doors were 
open; and some of the best workers and most enthusi- 
astic helpers I have now came in from those meetings. 

Haven’t we other men of like gift and spirit who can 
preach without notes, with spirit and power; and why 
not recognize the psychological fact that people are awak- 
ened as much by contact with spiritual power as by cold 
reason, or more so? I was converted in a Methodist 
Episcopal revival long before my religious thinking was 
reasoned out, or I doubt if I should be in the Unitarian 
ministry to-day; but I have always missed something and 
felt that we lack the enthusiasm and the contagion of 
real religion. ‘There is real religion back of many a false 
creed. 


Why cannot the Billings Lectureship Fund be put back 
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of a man like Sullivan, to be managed from Headquarters, 
with the whole country for his field? When will Ameri- 
can Unitarians awake to their opportunity to make their 
church the expression of the soul of America? 


T. J. HoRNER. 
ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


My Heaven. 


BY MARION MURDOCH. 


O’er this entrancing blue of sky, 

Soft clouds of gray come sweeping by; 
A sudden shifting of the scene, 

And bands of blue show gold between; 
Now bars of flame their glory shed, 
And all my heaven is flecked with red. 


Oh, joy! what splendors here unroll! 

What gleams that reach from sense to soul! 
But since full soon they fade away, 

If some new heaven shall dawn one day, 
All saintly pure, from sense refined, 

Pray God I be not color-blind! 


The Russian Temperance Movement. 


BY SERGEI DE VESSELITSKY, FH.D. 


It is very difficult to state when this movement really 
began; we have no exact historical date marking, as it 
were, its “official” beginning. Let us first of all try to 
define it: is it one for moderation, or one for total pro- 
hibition? The Russian temperance movement stands 
for both ideas. It began more or less as an effort for 
moderation in the second half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, and reached the stage of total prohibition only on 
the outbreak of the present great European war. The 
question as to whether the movement was at first encour- 
aged or discouraged by the Russian government is a 
very delicate one. 

The greatest ‘“‘reforming” experiment the government 
attempted was the state alcohol monopoly, which un- 
fortunately failed to achieve its original object, which 
was to check the national intemperance. But the 
government supported the beneficent movement in 
other ways, such as by encouraging medical research 
and lending its moral assistance to numerous temper- 
ance societies, some national, some local, spread all 
over the Empire, from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, from the White Sea to the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus. 

In Russia, as elsewhere, women play a most important 
part in spreading reforms. That they have a most 
formidable task before them may be realized from the 
startling facts established, for instance, by the well- 
known temperance worker, M. D. Tchelyshov. These 
prove, among other things, that Russia yearly loses 
through death from want of maternal milk four and a 
half million children under the age of five years; over 
one million workingmen in the best years of their work 
annually drink themselves to death in public houses; 
hundreds of thousands of alcoholic sufferers fill the hospi- 
tals, not to mention some twenty-seven thousand, five 
hundred insane people who remain at large for want of 
accommodation in asylums; millions of women either 
sell their bodies or submit to ill-treatment; eight hundred 
thousand criminals in jail, besides the millions of more 
or less defective individuals who morally and physically 
deteriorate all with whom they come in contact; in- 
numerable public-house keepers allow many thousands 
of peasants to drink away all their money and even 
their furniture and houses, turning out the unfortunate 
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peasants to roam about in the bitter cold of the severe 
Russian winter. 

The greatest fact of the temperance movement in 
Russia during 1914 has been the spontaneous popular 
initiative everywhere displayed, and which has so ad- 
mirably influenced the government to take decisions 
which even in 1913 would have seemed almost incredibly 
daring and brave. 

On the first three days of the Russian Easter the All- 
Russian Laborers’ Christian Temperance Alliance held 
an All-Russian Festival. of Temperance in Petrograd. 
Following the petition of the Alliance, on April 6, 7, and 
8, the government closed all state wine-shops, second 
and third class restaurants, and all public-houses, which are 
usually closed’ only on the first day of Easter week. ‘The 
festival began with religious processions proceeding from 
all churches of the capital to the Alexander Nevsky 
Lavra (Laure) Monastery, where a great service was 
celebrated by the Most Rey. Vladimir, Metropolitan 
of Petrograd. Besides other services in all of the capi- 
tal’s churches, the programme of the festival included 
numerous lectures on the harmfulness of alcoholic drinks, 
as well as concerts at which all the musicians (choral and 
orchestral) were total abstainers. On the five days of 
this great festival in Petrograd, at which seventy-five 
thousand people asked for temperance badges, solemn 
commemoration services were held in churches all over 
the Russian Empire, and over one million temperance 
badges were needed to satisfy the,requirements of tem- 
perance enthusiasts in the provinces. In Moscow there 
was also an immense gratuitous distribution of temper- 
ance pamphlets. At Minsk the Libau-Romny Railway 
Company set up a special temperance car to run up and 
down the line giving temperance lectures with lantern- 
slide demonstrations wherever possible. 

During May a series of most important meetings was 
held in Petrograd, at which Dr. Sajin lectured on 
“Heredity and Alcoholic Drinks,” and Prince Galitzyn- 
Muravin and well-known medical authorities spoke. A 
lantern-lecture on ‘Saint Nicholas the Wonder-worker’’ 
attracted a large number of laborers and tradesmen, who 
took a lively and intelligent interest in the proceedings. 
In May, also, the officers of the Bashkdayklar Infantry 
Regiment, acting upon the initiative of their commander, 
Col. Olshevsky, unanimously decided to give up alcoholic 
drinks on all festive occasions, celebrations, farewell 
dinners, etc., in the officers’ mess, and to offer only beer, 
fruit juice, and non-alcoholic wine. 

In the town of Ostashkor, on Lake Seliger, the first 
Russian anti-alcohol steamer and floating museum was 
built. The propagating programme of this one ship 
for the summer of 1914, alone, included a tour of Lake 
Seliger, then by the river Selidjarovka into the Volga, 
and down the entire Volga to Astrakhan, back a part 
of the way and up the river Kama into Northeastern 
Russia. This highly ambitious programme meant 
visiting twenty-eight cities, seventy-six other towns, and 
two thousand villages. The steamer carried a doctor 
as well as a special lecturer and a numerous staff and 
crew. As many as two hundred peasants could be ac- 
commodated at lectures given on board, while in towns 
a huge portable tent was erected on shore, holding some 
eight hundred spectators. The steamer was preceded 
throughout its long voyage by a specially constructed 
motor-launch, which informed the whole riverside popu- 
lation of the exact day and hour of arrival of the anti- 
alcohol steamer. 

On June 23 and 24 a mass meeting of over two hun- 
dred men, chiefly peasant proprietors, met at the village 
of Kokuevka, in the Northeast Russian province of 
Viatka, and after hearing many speeches adopted the 
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following resolutions: (1) To declare in favor of total 
prohibition of the production and sale of wine; (2) to 
petition the government to prosecute illegal sellers of 
drinks; (3) to request all loan societies to stop granting 
loans to all wine-traders and their families, and finally 
to increase the number of schools, public libraries, and 
co-operative “recreation houses.” 

The following are a few of the results of eee: in 
the first three weeks of August. At Rostov-on-the-Don 
the sale of alcoholic drinks stopped absolutely even in 
all clubs and restaurants, and café-chantants were en- 
tirely closed up. At Warsaw all supplies of vodka in 
shops and warehouses were destroyed under strong 
military and police protection, the fire brigade joining 
in the actual destruction. At Volna a large proportion 
of the city councilmen petitioned the mayor to perma- 
nently close all wine and liquor shops. In Kiev and Vladi- 
mir the provincial and municipal assemblies respectively 
petitioned the government to close wine-shops and pro- 
hibit alcoholic drinks in restaurants during the time of 
the whole war. At Ivanovo-Voznesensk prohibition com- 
pletely transformed the town. All of a sudden drunk- 
ards and beggars disappeared from the streets, the 
penitentiary had no more prisoners, and municipal judges 
very little work to do. In Warsaw for a whole day not 
a single theft was committed, nor a single night row, 
whereas such incidents were of most frequent occurrence 
before the war. In Petrograd the daily criminality 
dropped seventy per cent. 

In conclusion, we must recognize that the extraordinary 
importance of the Russian temperance movement lies 
not merely in the astounding practical results already 
achieved, but in the following factors :— 

(1) That it is no mere bureaucratic scheme, nor only 
a ‘‘class” improvement, but that all classes, parties, and 
religions from West to East, from North to South, unani- 
mously and spontaneously co-operate with the govern- 
ment, and enable the state to extend its beneficent re- 
forming activity, the responsibility being borne by the 
entire nation. 

(2) That the ‘‘masses’”’ as well as the “classes” are 
convinced that in checking drunkenness they have al- 
ready overcome a far worse enemy than all the hordes 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey put together, 
and that they are equally convinced that the triumph of 
temperance is the first step toward the final annihila- 
tion of Russia’s external enemies. 

(3) That a new era has thereby begun in the national 
life, that a complete break has been made with the en- 
slaving conditions of the past, and that a return to pre- 
vious habits would be a crime. ‘The Russian peasant is 
a decided mystic, he has a profound faith in the coming 
of a millennium, and he is now convinced that temper- 
ance is one of the chief roads leading to that goal.— 
Taken from an articlein The National Temperance Quarterly 
of England. 


Gray Days and Golden. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The winter is bringing as usual those contrasts and 
extremes that mark our American climate,—gray days, 
soft and misty with purple distances, followed by vivid 
sunshine, melting and dripping eaves, disappearing snows, 
or fierce winds and the tragic cold that locks the earth 
with triple chains and bolts. 

The autumnal forest fires that swept over hundreds of 
acres of fine timber-land spread a vast aérial tent of 
bluish mist over the world. While the woods were 
burning, numbers of deer came down to the region of 
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farms and gardens and even invaded the streets of 
towns. Poor scared creatures, they were as completely 
lost in those unaccustomed places as children would be 
in the pathless forest. 

The European war has had its tragic side for the 
wild beasts of some of the contending nations, for we learn 
that a stampede has been made, from the Vosges and 
other mountainous and -forest regions to Switzerland, 
of large numbers of animals, including wolves and bears. 
For generations, doubtless, these creatures and their 
forebears have lived in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
and propagated their kind in homes as dear to them as 
the ruined habitations of those countries were to the 
people fleeing from destruction. By instinct they ran 
to find shelter in neutral territory. Their terror and 
tameness was a proof of the savagery with which the 
war is waged. 

All over our land these days of mild, soft, drizzle 
blanketed with mists the women are plying knitting- 
needles and making sewing-machines buzz and hum, 
shaping garments, basting and stitching for the needy 
women and children refugees whose homes have been 
laid waste, and for the wounded soldier-boys in camps 
and hospitals. I seem to see a new light of faith and 
purpose in the faces of the workers. Their love and 
charity, the sympathetic thrill that has gone through the 
country, has broadened their lives. They have dropped 
their own tasks to work for the suffering ones over in 
the blood-stained regions of Europe. 

A mild winter day like this leads me to think of old 
Hesiod, the first rural poet of any clime, as he wandered 
about his Beeotian farm, clad in raincoat and staff, think- 
ing of early ploughing, or keeping his sheep under the 
slopes of Mt. Helicon. Bceotia, always rude and rustic 
to the refined Athenians, was well fitted to produce one 
whose verse smacks so genuinely of the soil and is redolent 
of homeliness and common ways, such ways and modes of 
life as most of us pursue unto this day. He was a true 
farmer-poet, and was born, some say 900, others 700 B.c. 

When he raised his eyes to the mountains he gleaned in- 
spiration from the heights; and there, he tells us, perhaps 
on just such a misty, dreamy, unreal day as this, he 
met the Nine Muses, who gave him a laurel bough and 
told him to sing of the immortal gods. This favor of 
the beautiful singing choir did not so exalt him but 
that he could easily come down to solid facts and shrewd 
maxims of husbandry. ‘The divine spark was not want- 
ing in his soul, as the myth of Pandora shows, which he 
first gave to the world, with its charming description of 
the creating and dressing of Pandora by the gods and 
goddesses to be a bane to the race of men,— 


“‘Garlanded by the fair-tressed Hours 
With the blossoms of springtime.” 


His practical vein easily came uppermost. He was 
the first, perhaps, to deliver poetically the gospel of work. 
Wealth was a good thing to the old poet, if won with 
honor and glory. He hated injustice and wrong-doing, 
and laziness was an abomination. It is a shame, he says, 
to be abed on a bright morning when the ploughing 
should go forward. ‘The farmer must watch the rising 
of the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, for then begin your 
harvest, and when they are setting, your ploughing. 

The ploughman should be a vigorous fellow forty years 
old, and should depart to work after eating a break- 
fast of eight good slices of bread. When his feet were 
on the farm sod he was intensely practical, but still he 
would stop to listen to the voice of the cuckoo from the 
leafy top of the oak-tree, “that brings pleasure to the 
et a mortals,” or the note of the rain falling from the 
clouds. 


——" 
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He is a kind of early Greek Poor Richard, and 
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was doubtless as racy and enjoyable to his Bceotians 
goo B.C. as Poor Richard was to our forefathers more 
than a century ago. 

There is nothing like the homely and familiar to lend 
reality to people and places. The great ones lauded 
in history and set upon pedestals fade out of mind, but 
old Hesiod with his few meagre descriptions of the face 
of the earth, trudging in his raincoat and staff, lifting 
his face to the sky and misty mountains, is as near to us 
as our next-door neighbor. 

The child selects what he loves, not so well the parlor 
as the kitchen, not so well the house as the barn with 
its haymow and climbing-places. 

The things that are familiar and dear are the things 
we love to see reproduced. It is not considered high art, 
but it has the grip of interest and affection. ‘The homely 
pictures are those we linger over. Pigs and poultry; 
the cackling of hens; horses led out to water; cows 
lowing about the gate or in the barn-yard; the faithful 
dog who has grown old doing nothing, and still thinks 
himself important; the cat slipping along slyly not 
to attract attention; the child with kittens in her arms 
she wishes to save from drowning; the good mother in 
the kitchen door watching as the men-folk come home 
from ploughing or mowing,—all would fit easily into old 
Hesiod’s frame. 

It is very difficult to be simple, and seems to demand 
the highest type of genius. It is easy to splurge in 
words, or with paint, in architecture and even in music; 
but simple and sincere candor is rooted in the nature 
that creates. A touch, a tone, a line, even an inflection 
of the voice brings before us the truth we know so 
well, but find so difficult to reproduce in the lineaments 
of reality. But there are some who come before us as 
exponents of this sincere art, and among them I place 
old Bewick, who with pen and pencil wrote his delightful 
book on “‘ British Birds.” How fortunate for any child 
who might chance upon an odd volume of this old book 
tucked away in cupboard or drawer! I know not whether 
his ornithology would bear the scientific criticism of 
our day, but that does not matter. His birds were 
symbols for the whole of nature, for every quaint, 


curious, homely, and delightful thing his country eyes 


fell upon with love. It is quite probable that, as Bewick 
was an engraver, he had little if anything to do with 
the letterpress of his celebrated book. 

He had the wonderful power of being simple, homely, 
and familiar with his pencil. What delightful little 
pictures he drew, only a few inches in size, of things we 
all know and have seen a thousand times without think- 
ing they made pictures to the observing eye! One could 
live over in them the impressions of life in plain homes 
touched with humor or pathos, or even with dread, like 
the dead man hanging from the gibbet and swinging in 
the wind which little Jane Eyre shuddered at as she sat 
on the red damask window-seat at twilight, in her aunt’s 
house. 

Where now is there an artist who can draw such scenes 
for us and make all the little details live with fidelity? AIL 
Bewick’s ducks quack, his hens cluck, his cocks crow, his 
boys and girls are in some sense alive. ‘The birds are some- 
times neglected, but when he draws them it is with a master 
hand. He is absorbed in human life and in depicting the 
comic or tragic side he sees so plainly and which we feel 
in every line of his graver. We have grown too sophisti- 
cated, elegant, and artificial for such work. The futurist 
and impressionist are now on top. 

The real poet is one who sees beauty everywhere, 
detects it in the plain face of nature as well as in what 
are called the picturesque aspects of things. We notice 
ugliness more readily than beauty and it thus becomes 
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our standard of judgment. ‘The old fable of Christ, that 
he once saw a dead dog lying in the way and stopped 
to admire what seemed to others only repulsive, and when 
asked what beauty he saw in the carcass answered, 
“His white teeth,” has a lesson for us all. 

So this misty day, sad-colored and chill, has a charm 
of its own. It seems holding its hand to its ear waiting 
for the storm to break, the storm that is brewing in the 
weather-witch’s kettle far down under the horizon. 

And now a sudden violent wind has arisen, coming 
out of the northeast. It is past midnight, and hail 
clashes against the window-pane. ‘The trees seem strung 
with iron wires, like demonic harps played by the prince 
of the power of the air. The sharp, shrill resonance of 
great chords fills the air, while hoarse metallic voices 
chaunt a great chorus. Seventy miles an hour the 
wind-horses fly over land and sea. The might of the 
tempest is horrible. The darkness turns to fear. 
Spectres of the dead seem abroad, and their moaning 
voices fill the pauses of the wind. There are visions of 
the shipwrecks that will strew the coast by morning, and 
the roar of great waves carrying destruction far inland 
sounds in our ears. ‘The misty day, so mild and warm 
and soft in its dull vesture, was a portent, a prophecy; 
and the great gale in its fierce anger has stirred the world 
like a pot, and cast all that it can rend toward the 
clouds. ‘‘ Have mercy,” we pray dumbly as a great hand 
shakes the house. ; 

Summit, N.J. 


The Warner Sisters. 


Susan (‘E.izaBETH WETHERELL”), 1819-1885. 
ANNA BartLeTr (‘Amy LorHrop”’), 1820-1915. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Precisely in the middle of the last century a book was 
published in New York which in an almost incredibly 
short space of time became, with the sole exception of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the most popular novel in the 
United States. Not only this, but it was widely read 
in Europe as well, its grave faults of style and construc- 
tion apparently offering no hindrance to its popularity. 
It bore on the title-page the signature of ‘Elizabeth 
Wetherell”’ as author, a name hitherto totally unknown 
to critics and reading public alike, and when this was 
ascertained to be the pen-name of a Miss Susan Warner 
the public were for some time not much wiser. 

It is not quite easy after the lapse of over sixty years 
to understand just why the book should so suddenly 
leap into notice, as we know that it did. Completed 
in the late summer of 1849, the manuscript was 
offered successively to the publishing houses of Carter’s 
and Harpers’, returning from the last-named firm with 
““Fudge’’ scrawled across one of its pages. It was next 
sent to the Putnams’ and was handed to the publisher’s 
mother to read and pronounce judgment upon. What- 
ever may be thought of the lady’s estimate of the work 
from the standpoint of literary excellence, her decision 
was as enthusiastically given as it was prompt. “If 
you publish nothing else this year, be sure to print this 
book,’”’ said Mrs. Putnam. Accordingly in 1850 the 
story appeared with the alliterative if not especially 
significant title of “The Wide, Wide World.” 

As by common consent the attention of readers was 
everywhere arrested and critics vied with each other 
in singing the praises of the new book in what seems to 
us now a most extravagant manner. Said the New 
York Times, ‘‘One book like this is not produced in an 
age.” Said the Edinburgh Witness of its author, “She 
has few equals and superiors,’ while yet another im- 
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pulsive critic declared that the book was “capable of 
doing more good than any other work except the Bible.” 
Such was the extravagance of literary criticism in 1850! 
A quarter-century later, when a more judicial temper 
dominated contemporary literary opinion, we find the 
famous French writer Taine expressing his astonish- 
ment that in the United States a three-volume novel 
should ever have been devoted to the analysis of the 
moral progress of a girl of thirteen. 

That the work had its merits it is useless to deny, but 
that the religious life of a child just entering her teens 
constitutes a suitable theme for a long novel is not by 
any means true, and Taine was quite right in uttering his 
protest against such a choice. If a story like “The 
Wide, Wide World,” with very little literary quality dis- 
coverable, could win such wide-spread favor in so short 
a time as did this work, Taine might well contend 
that the circumstance argued ill for American literary 
standards. 

In 1852 the work had passed into a thirteenth edition, 
and by April of 1860 five hundred thousand copies 
had been sold. It is only fair to say that it appears 
to have secured as enthusiastic a clientage in foreign 
lands as in the author’s own country, for by 1864 a sixth 
edition had been issued in France, and translations 
published in German and Swedish. 

Susan Warner, the author of this famous tale, was 
born in New York City, July 11, 1819, and in the fol- 
lowing year her sister Anna was born in the same city. 
Their childhood was passed in country and city alter- 
nately, but in later years their life was mainly spent at 
their country home on Constitution Island in the Hudson 
opposite West Point, which their father had purchased. 
Their mother had died in her early married life, and the 
Warner family henceforward consisted of the father, his 
two daughters, and their much beloved ‘Aunt Fanny,” 
their mother’s sister. During their childhood and early 
womanhood they lived in comparative luxury and mingled 
freely in New York society. Among their juvenile 
companions was one whom the whole world long after 
came to know as Julia Ward Howe. 

The impulse to write came early to the sisters, but 
both were nearing thirty when they essayed writing 
for a living, and in their earliest books was mingled not 
a little autobiographic material, especially where the 
narrative concerned itself with the struggles and trials 
of the heroines thereof. Their earliest stories were 
signed “ Elizabeth Wetherell”’ and “ Amy Lothrop,” names 
borrowed from two of their great-grandmothers and 
not entirely disregarded for several years. ‘“‘Queechy,” 
Miss Warner’s second book, is in some particulars a 
better work than its predecessor in spite of the heroine’s 
extraordinary propensity for shedding tears in and 
out of season. Published in 1852, it passed into seven 
editions within a year and was translated into German, 
Swedish, and French. 

The pecuniary returns from these books relieved the 
sisters and their father from many household anxieties, 
and in 1853 they rented a small apartment in East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City, in which they gave 
small unpretentious evening companies. The refresh- 
ments on these occasions were seldom other than buns 
and cakes accompanied with tea, but excellent company 
might be met with there, such as the Cary sisters, Alice 
and Phoebe, the Kirklands, the Bigelows, and other liters 
ary folk. 

“Dollars and Cents,’ Anna Warner’s first book, 
appeared almost simultaneously with ‘“‘Queechy” and 
found an appreciative public at once, as did also ‘‘My 
Brother’s Keeper” in 1855, while in 1860 the first joint 
production of the sisters was put forth with the rather 
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effective title of ‘Say and Seal.” ‘The last-named work 
is not a literary masterpiece by any means, but in the 
first few weeks succeeding its publication thirty thou- 
sand copies were sold. Later novels by the sisters in 
conjunction are “ Wych Hazel,” issued in 1876, and ‘‘The 
Gold of Chickaree,” published in the same year. 

The younger sister continued to write for some years 
after this date, but her books appeared at rather longer 
intervals and her very latest work was a life of her sister 
Susan, a work which offers an excellent example of how 
biography should not be written. It is a loving sister’s 
tribute of intense affection to the memory of a life-long 
companion now no more, but not a well-considered dis- 
criminative study of the work and personality of a once 
famous literary woman. As a biography of this nature 
it would have been welcome, as a perfervid appraisal 
of a sister’s worth it had best remained unwritten. 

Susan Warner died in 1885 at her island home in 
the Hudson, her literary activity scarcely abating till 
her very latest years. Among books of hers not already 
named are “The Hills of the Shatemuc,”’ published in 
1857, of which ten thousand copies were disposed of 
on the day of issue, ““Melbourne House”’ (1864), ‘‘The 
Old Helmet” (1868), ‘‘What She Could” (1870), and 
“Stephen, M.D.” (1883). 


(To be concluded.) 


Faith. 


BY ETHEL GESSNER ROCKWELL. 


What is faith but risking all 
To the realness of the call? 
Faith may never be to know— 
It may always be to grow! 


The Pulpit. 
Our Fathers have told Us. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Our fathers have told us.—Psawm Ixxviii. 3. 

The work of righteousness shall be peace.—ISAIAH xxxii. 17. 

As these words will indicate, I propose to preach 
to-day upon peace, and upon what our fathers did 
in at least one instance, not only to promote, but 
really to secure it. They made it so secure in the 
direction I am to speak about that it has lasted for 
one hundred years and gives no sign of coming to an 
end. 

It is one of the anomalies of life, and an awful parody 
on human planning, that this year of war was to have 
been the occasion for extensive peace celebrations both 
in England and America. Preparations began to be 
made some two or three years since for observing in 
1915 the maintenance of one hundred years of peace 
between the two great English-speaking nations. Mutual 
congratulations were to be exchanged, important meet- 
ings were to be held, and pieces of permanent and use- 
ful work of a friendly character were to be undertaken 
by both countries. For instance, I remember that in 
England, among other things, money was to be raised 
by public subscription for purchasing Sulgrave Manor, 
the home of Washington’s ancestors, in Northamptonshire. 
As an act of international good will and a permanent 
monument of peace, the English were to make the 


“manor-house a public museum, and to dedicate it to ¥. 


the cause of transatlantic friendship. We on our side, 
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_ too, were to erect memorials and organize movements 


which should tell to future generations how long the 
peace had been preserved. Altogether, this year of 
grace was to be made a year of happy memories and 
bright anticipations. England and America were to re- 
joice together in what the fathers had accomplished, 
and to pledge the children to a long continuance of 
friendship and good will. ; 

All this has been put a stop to by the European war. 
The great tide of strife came sweeping, surging in, 
and the little works of human hands were suddenly 
demolished and sent adrift upon the waters of the world’s 
confusion. Yet the fact itself was surely worthy 
of a celebration. Moreover, in spite of all that has 
happened to disturb the plans, the continuance of these 
hundred years of peace should solemnly and gratefully 
be called to mind. This Sunday, the 14th of Febru- 
ary, has been set aside for that special purpose, as be- 
ing the Sunday nearest to the 17th of February, which 
was the date, a century ago, when the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed. 

One hundred years of peace—yes, let us think about 
them in this time of unprecedented horrors wrought by 
war! One hundred years of peace—yes, let us con- 
sider how they have been added one to another with- 
out a single act of war until the century mark has finally 
been reached! One hundred years of peace—yes, let 
us listen to the facts of history until they come per- 
haps to be the note of prophecy and give us courage 
to believe that better things, of which we hardly dare 
to hope at present, shall yet become the portion of the 
human race at large! 

The peace between England and America has been 
kept for one hundred years not without considerable 
difficulty, since matters of vital interest to each in that 
period have had to be decided. The feelings between 
the people of the two countries have oftentimes been 
anything but friendly. Many times in the century 
past the nations have been very close to war. They 
were somewhat close to it, as most of us remember, 
but a few years since, when a difference arose in regard 
to a boundary line in Venezuela. They were closer 
to it still in the days of the Civil War, when the govern- 
ing class in England were sympathetic with the South. 
Time and time again in the course of the period alluded 
to the two great nations have settled somewhat fierce 
disputes in regard to fishing-rights along the Canadian 
shore. Yes, and even more than that—and vastly 
more! In the course of these hundred years England 
and America have done peaceably what nations have 
almost always thought it necessary to fight about: 
they have settled questions as to boundary. A hun- 
dred years ago, at the close of the War of 1812, the 
boundary line between the United States and Canada 
was left in large part undecided. Great tracts of dis- 
puted territory existed, for example, in the north of 
Maine. Bit by bit, however, the line has been agreed 
upon, and settled, and marked off without recourse to 
war. And how has it happened to be done in peace? 
I will tell you how. It has been to a great extent 
because neither sidegwas prepared for war. It has been 
for the reason that these two great nations mutually 
agreed nearly one hundred years ago to keep no war- 
ships, and not to assemble any soldiers, in the neighbor- 
hood where the countries were contiguous. 

Now if the average citizen of the United States 
had been asked two or three years ago why it was that 
there were no battleships and cruisers on the Great 
Lakes, he would not have been able to give you an 
intelligent answer. No explanation of the fact is con- 


tained in the ordinary histories and probably most 
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of us had never thought anything about it. If the 
casual Canadian, too, had been asked the same ques- 
tion, he also, I fancy, would have been equally in the 
dark. Moreover, I think it a pretty safe assertion that 
most of us are not wholly clear in our minds as to how it 
came about that such is the case, nor do we appreciate 
how much we are indebted to the fact. I want, there- 
fore, this morning, to go a little into history, and to 
speak about a treaty which has not been a mere “scrap 
of paper.” I want to point out what our fathers have 
not only told us, but done for us, having given one 
great instance in which the work of righteousness has 
been peace. 

In 1814, on Christmas Eve, in the city of Ghent, 
in Belgium, a treaty of peace was signed which brought 
to an end the war which had been waging for two years 
past between England and the United States. The 
commissioners appointed by the two countries to settle 
the terms of peace had been wrangling together for 
weeks, unable to come to any agreement. They could 
not seem to concur in regard to any kind of terms. 
There was one thing only in regard to which they all 
agreed, and that was, that it was foolish to keep on 
fighting. So they concluded at last just to make a 
treaty of peace, leaving to some future time a final 
settlement of disputed points. The famous Treaty 
of Ghent therefore really settled nothing. It simply 
brought the war to an end. Yet John Quincy Adams, 
who was one of the American commissioners, expressed 
the hope then and there, on that Christmas Eve, that 
that would be the last treaty of peace ever to be made 
between the United States and England. Two weeks 
later, a banquet was tendered by the citizens of Ghent 
to the commissioners from both countries. The final 
toast at that dinner was offered by John Quincy Adams, 
and it was worded thus: ‘Ghent: the city of Peace: 
May the gates of the Temple of Janus, here closed, 
not be opened again for a century!”’ Prophetic words, 
and a pious hope—to be how unexpectedly fulfilled! The 
century has passed, the city of Ghent is the scene of 
most desolating war, and yet the two great countries 
which there made the peace have kept it with each 
other ever since. 

Now, my friends, the War of 1812 was in large part 
a naval war. Moreover, a great many of its naval 
contests took place on the Great Lakes which lie be- 
tween the United States and Canada. There were, 
too, a number of land expeditions and invasions forward 
and back across the border. When peace began to be 
discussed, therefore, one of the great and burning ques- 
tions was the question of the boundary line between 
America and the British possessions on the north. What 
was going to be done, and what arranged, in order that 
friction should not constantly develop and new wars 
be encouraged? Great Britain suggested, as a safe- 
guard, that the Great Lakes should all become her 
property. In this way, she said, there would come to 
be a wide barrier of water between the two countries, 
and the danger of collision would be minimized. 

When this arrangement was not accepted by the 
United States, England made another proposition, 
which was that a great neutral Indian territory should 
be established on either side of the line;—the gist of 
which suggestion was that settlements of savages should 
be used to keep civilized beings from getting into war 
with one another. ‘This scheme, too, did not approve 
itself to our commissioners, and at length they made 
a simple treaty which merely put an end to the war. 

A little more than a year, however, after the signing 
of the treaty, Mr. Adams, who had become in the mean 
time our Minister to England, heard that Great Britain 
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‘was building some new warships on the Takes. He 
consulted our government at home and then wrote 
the English Prime Minister on the matter, and this 
is what he said: “The increase of naval armaments 
on one side upon the Lakes during peace will necessitate 
the like increase on the other, and, besides causing an 
aggravation of useless expense to both parties, must 
operate as a continual stimulus of suspicion and ill 
will. The moral and political tendency of such a sys- 
tem must be to war, and not to peace. The American 
government proposes, therefore, mutually to reduce 
to the same extent all naval armaments upon the Lakes. 
The degree to which they shall be reduced is left at 
the option of Great Britain. ‘The greater the reduction 
the more acceptable it will be to the President of the 
United States, and most acceptable of all should it be 
agreed to maintain on either side, during the peace, 
no other force than such as may be necessary for the 
collection of the revenue. ‘The undersigned may con- 
fidently hope that this proposal, fnutually and equally 
to disarm upon the American Lakes, will be received 
and entertained in the same spirit in which it was made, 
as a pledge of intentions sincerely friendly, and earnestly 
bent upon the permanent preservation of peace.” 

So, through its representative, wrote the government 
of the United States to the government of England in 
regard to the best mode of maintaining peace. ‘There 
was no foolish talk about preparations for war being 
safeguards to that end, but quite the contrary. More- 
over, England’s attitude was much the same, for Lord 
Castlereagh replied to Mr. Adams: ‘As to keeping 
a number of armed vessels parading about the Lakes, 
it would be absurd. There can be no motive for it, 
and everything beyond what is necessary to guard 
against smuggling is calculated to produce mischief.”’ 
The two governments agreed, you see, that the presence 
of preparations for war increased the likelihood of war. 

The correspondence was carried on between the 
diplomats for several months until at last a kind of 
gentlemen’s agreement was entered into by the two 
countries. ‘This agreement was submitted to the Senate 
of the United States and approved without a single 
dissenting vote on April 16, 1817. 

The President then made formal proclamation of the 
agreement, setting forth its terms as follows:— 


Whereas, an arrangement was entered into at the city of Wash- 
ington in the month of April, in the year of our Lord, 1817, between 
Richard Rush, esquire, at that time acting as Secretary for the De- 
partment of State of the United States, for and in behalf of the 
government of the United States, and the Right Honorable Charles 
Bagot, His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, for and in behalf of His Britannic Majesty, 
which arrangement is in the words following, to wit: 

“The naval force to be maintained upon the American lakes 
by His Majesty and the Government of the United States shall 
henceforth be confined to the following vessels on each side, that 
is,— 

“On Lake Ontario to one vessel, not exceeding to 100 tons 
burden, and armed with one 18-lb. cannon; 

“On the Upper Lakes to 2 vessels, not exceeding like burden, 
each armed with like force; 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel, not exceed- 
ing like burden, and armed with like force; 

_“All other armed vessels on those lakes shall be forthwith 
pect ogee and no other vessels of war shall be there built or 
armed, 

“Tf either party should be hereafter desirous of annulling this 
stipulation, and should give notice to that effect to the other party, 
it shall cease to be binding after the expiration of six months from 
the date of such notice. 

“The naval force so to be limited shall be restricted to such 
service as will in no respect interfere with the proper duties of the 
armed vessels of the other party.” 

And whereas the Senate of the United States have approved 
of the said arrangement, and recommended that it should be car- 
ried into effect, the same having also received the sanction of 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the name and on 
the behalf of His Britannic Majesty, 

Now, therefore, I, James Monroe, President of the United States, 
do, by this my proclamation, make known and declare that the 
arrangement aforesaid, and every stipulation thereof, has been 
duly entered into, concltided and confirmed, and is of full force 
and effect. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, this 28th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord, 1818, and of the independence 
of the United States the forty-second. 


By the President: JAMES MONROE. 
Joun Quincy Apams, Secretary of State. ; 


Such was the compact entered all these years ago, 
and it was faithfully carried out. When the agreement 
was made England had some twenty-seven war-ships 
on the various Lakes, and America about twenty-four, 
either fully equipped or in process of construction; 
but all these vessels except the four permitted on each 
side were either sunk, destroyed, dismantled, removed, 
or left unfinished on the shore! 

Moreover, the compact which was faithfully carried 
out has been faithfully adhered to ever since. Neither 
side has suggested that any better arrangement could 
be made; neither side has in any way infringed on 
the agreement. When the World’s Fair was held in 
Chicago in 1894 the local committee wanted to add 
to the attractions by having a United States battle- 
ship anchored off the Exposition grounds. But the 
government refused to permit any war-vessel to be 
taken through the locks, for fear that it might be con- 
sidered an infraction of this informal treaty. The 
result was that the Fair committee had to build a sham 
battleship, mounted on piles in the Lake, and fitted with 
imitation guns. On more than one occasion, ship- 
building firms on the Lakes have sought contracts from 
the government for building war-ships, the vessels 
only to be constructed there and taken straightway 
to the sea-coast. But the government has steadily 
refused to endanger in the least the original agreement. 

Hence it is that along a boundary line which is 
one of the longest in the world, reaching for nearly 


four thousand miles, not a fort is to be found, not a 


soldier seen. For a hundred years, rival peoples have 
pushed out on either side of the line, building cities, 
organizing industries, developing natural resources, 
and there has been no war between them. ‘The reason 
is that there has been nothing to be seen suggesting 
war. It has hardly been thought of locally. Friction 
has not been encouraged. Rival forces under arms 
have not confronted one another. 

Here, then, I find one reason for our hundred years 
of peace with England. Our fathers have told us what 
to do if war is to be made an end of in the world. They 
have told us that we must not wilfully prepare for war 
if peace is what we really want and pray for. ‘They 
did, one hundred years ago, in mutual forbearance 
and consideration, a work of genuine righteousness, 
and that work of righteousness has been peace. 

Now, in these latter years, with all our amiable in- 
tentions, and our worthy and commendable desires, 
we have gone too much on the idea that peace can be 
the work of other things of less significance than right- 
eousness. We have thought that peace might come 
from talking! Hence we have organized conventions, 
bureaus, international societies, and all the rest. We 
have built peace palaces, and set apart peace Sundays, 
when prayers should fervently be uttered. But the 
talking has been seemingly in vain, for the work of 
talking is not peace. 

The same has been true of business. Some of us have 
thought that the world had come to be so interlaced, 
that financial interests were so internationally organized, 
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that just for selfish, business interests war had come to 
be impossible. But again we have found out our mis- 
take. Business can do much, and it has striven faith- 
fully to do its best in ways like these; but the work 
of business is not peace. 

Peace is the work, or the result, of righteousness; 
and righteousness, to be effective, must take some defi- 
nite step or stand such as that which our fathers 
wisely took a hundred years ago. Unless we somehow, 
by some form of world agreement,-do away with colos- 
sal armaments, we shall never do away with colossal 
war, such as that which now has come upon the world. 
Sentiment will not do it; wholesale suffering will not 
do it; wide-spread, devastating destruction will not 
do it. People never can be frightened into doing good, 
any more than they can be whipped into virtue and 
devout obedience. 

Just here is where we find the element of hopeful- 
ness as well as the element of discouragement in the 
present frightful situation. When this war broke out 
it was hailed both here and in other countries as a 
war for the putting down of war, a war against the 
military spirit and colossal military preparations. It 
was said by some one that, the sword having finally 
been drawn, it never should be sheathed until the sword 
was broken. As time goes on, however, and the situa- 
ation grows so desperate as to be unspeakably awful 
and depressing, we begin to wonder whether this can 
be accomplished. We ask ourselves what signs there 
are that when this war is over armaments will really 
be reduced, forts destroyed, and battleships dismantled, 
as they were by America and England one hundred 
years ago. Our own country, assuredly, is not tend- 
ing at the present time in any such direction. Instead 
of acting as though this great desideratum were likely 
to result, we are vehemently urging on our government 
the immediate need of greater military and naval prep- 
arations. We are told that, no matter which side tri- 
umphs in this strife, America must be upon her guard 
and take steps to defend herself in future. 

This is inexpressibly discouraging. It means that 
we are losing sight already of the one conceivable bless- 
ing that might come to us concealed in the great ca- 
lamity of war. It means that, unless a change in the 
heart of the world is wrought, we shall see the world 
when peace becomes secured preparing once again 
for war. And what are we to doaboutit? What can any 
of us, or any group among us, hope with any reason 
to accomplish? Amid the darkness that surrounds 
us where are any rays of light? Upon the clouds that 
have settled round the world what evidences are there 
of God’s bow of the promise of enduring peace? 

Well, it is little enough, of course, that any one or 
many of us can accomplish, but at least we must not 
lose hope. We must strengthen the weak hands and 
confirm the feeble knees of those who are fatalistic in 
this matter and believe that nothing can be done. 
The eyes of the blind must be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf unstopped, until they see a higher vision 
and hear the heavenly voices that mean a nobler dis- 
pensation for mankind. We must recall what our 
fathers have told us, and realize how their single act 
of righteousness in disarming on a long frontier has 
meant a century of peace! What has been possible 


for two countries, and in spite of many grounds for- 


quarrels, is possible as well for two-and-twenty countries 
and eventually for the world. 

Meanwhile, the times are not without their auguries 
of better things. The women of the world are organiz- 
ing in all lands a mighty league of peace. ‘They are 
reaching out their hands, they are lifting up the voice, 
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not alone to soothe, but stop. Their influence hereafter 
may be confidently counted on, and woman’s influence is 
well-nigh irresistible. 

The common people, too, who even in peaceful 
lands are made to suffer for the very want of work, 
are learning bitter lessons in their tears, and will lift 
henceforth their cry to heaven against the wilful waste of 
war. ‘The heart of humanity is bleeding; the conscience 
of the race is shocked; the will of the very world is 
being roused,—and this can never be for nothing! 

So, my friends, I beg you, on this Sunday set aside 
for peace, not to be discouraged! Let us brace our- 
selves to face the future with fresh hope! With many 
of my brightest visions darkened I yet believe that 
God will somehow, in his providence and mercy, lead 
the world through untold sufferings into truer service, 
and through reckless and far-reaching war into righteous 
and enduring peace. 

A hundred years ago, a great American in a foreign 
city, with the traces of battles all around him, breathed 
a pious prophecy which must have seemed an idle hope, 
but which none the less became fulfilled. ‘‘ Ghent,” 
said Mr. Adams: ‘‘the city of Peace: May the gates 
of the Temple of Janus, here closed, not be opened 
again for a century!’’ And they have not been. So 
let us paraphrase his prophecy to-day, and hope for it 
a new fulfilment. Let us say, “‘America, the Land of 
Peace! For a hundred years she has lived unarmed 
against her nearest neighbor, and the hands of the two 
are clasped in cordial friendship. So, when this Euro- 
pean war is over, may the nations of the world reduce 
their armaments, and never through the centuries to come 
consent to plunge the world into war!” 


Of One Blood. 


Iamahuman being. I do not propose to be cooped up 
or shut in in my love and criticism to mere geographical 
streaks or spots of people on a planet. This planet is 
small enough as it is, when one considers the height and 
depth—the starry height and depth—of the human spirit 
that wavers and glows through us all—Wagner and 
Shakespeare, Tolstoi and Moliére! Though the cathe- 
drals quarrel together and sing praises with siege-guns 
to their own little foolish national souls, and rain bombs 
on each other’s naves, I take my stand by the great bells 
ringing in their towers, by the souls of their poets over- 
riding the years, by the prayers and songs of their heroes, 
artists,'inventors, by the mothers and the little children. 

We are all in the same world. Weare allalike. I will 
not say of any one nation what I will not say of the others; 
and I will not say of any man what I will not say of myself. 
—Gerald Stanley Lee, in Mount Tom. 


Prayer. $ 


O God, our Father, in whom are calmness and peace: 
reconcile the dissensions which divide us from one an- 
other, and bring us into a unity of love which may bear 
some likeness to Thy blessed nature: that we may be 
spiritually one, as well in ourselves as with each other, 
through that peace of Thine which maketh all things peace- 
ful. Take away from us, we pray Thee, all hatred and 
prejudice, and whatsoever else may hinder us from godly 
union and concord; that, as there is but one body, and 
one spirit, and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one 
faith, one baplism, one God and Father of us all, so we 
may be all of one heart and of one soul, united in one 
holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity, and 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify Thee. Amen. 
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Cliff-dwellings: A Midwinter Visit. 


BY MILTON REED. 


New Mexico turns a pleasant face upon 
the tourist even in midwinter. It has a 
good deal to offer. First, it offers itself. 
Like Osric in Hamlet, it is “spacious in pos- 
session of dirt.’”’ It has more than 122,000 
square miles. In this vast territory the six 
New England States might be tucked away, 
leaving a surplus of land nearly large enough 
for six more such States. 

Thoreau said he liked a wide margin to 
his life. New Mexico has an immense mar- 
gin. It is a State of tremendous distances. 
Its sparse population is sprinkled over a 
great range. ‘There are no large cities. The 
trackless deserts, or mesas, the yawning 
canyons, the towering mountains, the fluted 
hills, are moving types of wildness. ‘T'wo- 
thirds of the land still is the property of the 
United States government; only a small 
part has been reclaimed. 

The turquoise skies smile upon millions 
of acres of voiceless prairies; the violet hills 
gird vast tracts which lie in primeval des- 
olation, as they were when the gold-hunting 
Spaniard broke into the breathless wilder- 
ness nearly four hundred years ago and 
found his dream of aureate cities only a 
phantom, ‘The lure of gold was his magnet. 
The veins of the sullen rocks did not yield 
after his heart’s desire. ‘The Indian civiliza- 
tion, such as it was, went down, after an 
almost successful revolt in 1680, in a welter 
of blood-lust. The mailed hand of the 
Spaniard clutched the throat of the native 
tribes. Slowly a hybrid civilization was 
educed. New Mexico became and re- 
mained an official appanage of Mexico until 
the absorption of the vast southwest ter- 
ritory, of which it was a part, into the United 
States, after the Mexican War. Little was 
done to develop the resources of the territory 
under the Mexican régime. The Indian 
tribes had adopted, at least nominally, the 
Catholic faith, although many vestiges of the 
ancestral religions still linger from genera- 
tion to generation. 

A romantic haze hovers over New Mexico. 
It is indeed a land of romance. Nature 
has been both affluent and niggardly in be- 
stowing gifts. The old Greeks used to say 
that the gods never give with both hands. 
This is true. New Mexico has immense re- 
sources in climate, fertile soil, and mineral 
wealth, but lacks what the sage Thales 
called the basis of all things, water. 
It is a thirsty land. I should like to de- 
scribe the reclamation work of the United 
States government in building the great 
dam at Hlephant Butte on the Rio Grande, 
and other similar irrigation projects. But 
the subject is too large. Official reports 
tell the story of the application of brain, 
muscle, and science to the relief of the 
parched State. My story is to be highly 
specialized,—it is related to only one, and 
that an absorbingly interesting one, of the 
many picturesque spots in this State; so I 
will aim at once for my mark, lest, like 
Rufus Choate, “I dilate with the wrong 
emotion.” 

There are three strata of civilizations in 
New Mexico: the American, superimposed 
upon the Spanish, the latter upon the 
Indian, generally called the Pueblo (village) 
civilization. The Spaniard brought hither 
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something besides evil. After the illusory 
dreams of cities glittering with a golden sheen 
were shattered, the two races lived in toler- 
able fraternity. Both Spaniard and Indian 
were naturally indolent. Adobe (mud) cot- 
tages were built after the Andalusian-Moor- 
ish style. To-day, the names of most of the 
counties and towns are Spanish; unfortu- 
nately, few retain the musical names given 
by the aborigines. The mixed Spanish-Ind- 
ian stock numbers forty per cent. of the 
present population of the State. 

Under this mosaic of races we find many 
thousands of mute memorials of an extinct 
race,—the cliff-dwellers. A strange fasci- 
nation, a mystery perhaps inscrutable at- 
taches to their unknown history. It may 
have been concentric with that of some of 
the ancient Pueblo tribes; it may have been 
far-folded in the mists of the prehistoric 
past. The cliff-dwellers may have been 
the forebears of the modern Pueblos and thus 
be linked to the present, or they may have 
been swept off the planet by some wave of war 
or pestilence, and have left “‘not a rack 
behind” except their dwelling-places. 


Tae Excursion. 


We left Mesilla Park, in Doma Afia County, 
South New Mexico, in the middle of Janu- 
ary, in a motor-car: a party of six, includ- 
ing Dr. George E. Ladd, president, and three 
professors of the State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts. The tour was in 
the interest of university extension in the 
towns in the northern part of the State. 
Two weeks were to be devoted to teaching 
farmers, especially Spanish-Americans, the 
proper use of the soil, fruit-culture and stock- 
raising. My small part was to address the 
public schools—a task which was most 
congenial. Our first night and last day were 
spent at Elephant Butte; thus we had an 
opportunity to inspect the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the Rio Grande dam. 

James Bryce says the Panama Canal is 
the result of ‘‘the greatest liberty which 
man has taken with nature.’”’ But man will 
take such liberties more and more. ‘The old 
earth will be thumped, cracked, blistered, 
disembowelled, and kneaded many and many 
a time, as human needs may require. Man 
will not always be a fighting-machine. A 
dam 317 feet high, irrigating 400,000 acres, 
is quite a liberty on nature’s preserves. 

From the wild gorges at Elephant Butte 
we motored successively to ancient Socorro 
and San Antonio; to Albuquerque, the larg- 
est city in the State; thence to Santa Fé, 
the capital; and made our ultimate station 
at Espafiola, a town of only ninety inhabi- 
tants, in the Santa Clara Indian reservation. 

Think not, gentle reader, that the winter 
climate of New Mexico is even sub-tropical. 
Far from it. The cold is often intense, and 
often the winds are fanged with frost. Our 
route lay over immense mesas, some ex- 
tremely fertile, but barren for want of water. 
These mesas have a dreary monotonousness. 
On a few of them were lonesome ranch- 
houses. Herds of cattle and horses stared at 
us as we slipped over the soft trails. Range 
after range of gaunt mountains barred the 
treeless mesas fromeach other. A'wild beauty 
invested everything. Some days we rode 
more than fifty miles without seeing a hu- 
man habitation. We had to ourselves the 
vast spaces, the nodding mountains, the 
stretching prairies, the magnificent skies, 
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often fleckless, sometimes a pageant of brill- 
iant hues. 

Dipping into the bristling canyons, we 
crawled through the mountain gorges. Im- 
penetrable silence enveloped us. Scarcely 
a bitd skimmed the trembling air. After 
we left Albuquerque we found sheets of snow. 
The mesas, frosted and glaciated, gleamed 
like an Arctic landscape. From their 
flanks to apex the mountains were garbed 
in snow. Then we had the tug of the jour- 
ney, the steep climb up La Bajada (Spanish 
for ‘“‘descent”) over a coil of slippery road 
looped around the rocky mountain, an 
elevation of perhaps 1,000 feet. Our car 
whizzed around “‘hair-pin curves,’’ responded 
to power and brake. The painful ascent 
was over and we were upon the snowy 
mesa upon which Santa Fé is located. 
Trails were lost in the snow-heaps; the 
night was bitter cold; the wind brawled and 
hammered us. Yet we knew our general 
direction, and at last hobbled into Santa 
Fé. 

SANTA FE. 

This little city, founded about 1606, is, 
next to St. Augustine, Fla., the oldest city 
in the United States. It has an elevation of 
more than 7,000 feet above the sea level. 
It bears the marks of its Spanish origin, 
and has numerous objects of interest to 
tourists. These I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. It is the centre of a region abounding 
in beautiful natural parks. In the Archzo- 
logical Museum in Santa Fé—once the 
palace of the Spanish Governor—there are 
many exhibits of relics of the cliff-dwellers 
and Pueblos. 


From EspaNoL_a TO THE Pu-Y& His. 

We made our start for the Pu-Yé cliff- 
dwellings from the little town of Espafiola, 
to which we had motored from Santa Fé. 
Our visit was unseasonable. The ther- 
mometer dropped the night before to 13 
degrees below zero. How bitter chill it 


was! The villagers looked upon us as 
“freaks.” Winter trips to the reservation 
are rare. ‘The morning sun unveiled a scene 


in which everything had been fretted with 
snow and ice. ‘Trees, ‘‘bare, ruined choirs,’’ 
were ghostly with glaciations, with icicles 
pendent from their boughs. We went in 
two mountain wagons, a youth, ‘‘the 
younger, brighter form’? in our party, 
going on horseback. A few rods from the 
town we plunged into a _ snow-coated 
wilderness. Roads and trails were imagi- 
nary. A, lithe Mexican driver, keen-eyed 
and alert, handled our span. In a few 
minutes we were out of humanity’s reach. 
The horses knew where they were going. 
We curved through winding trails, forded 
running streams skimmed with ice, crossed 
arroyos (dry river-beds), and saw before us a 
range of encircling hills that seemed impas- 
sable; but we wiggled and twisted over 
debris, and pierced a tortuous trail. Soon 
we were climbing another bajada, which the 
horses took reluctantly. ‘The swarthy driver 
tried successfully the solvent of leading and 
coaxing—a much more effective method 
than beating. The ravine was a by-path 
into the great Santa Clara Canyon. 

All around us were evidences of erosion: 
ragged cliffs gashed and scoriated; heaps of 
what geologists call talus (disintegrated rocks _ 
and gravel). We had left behind us, in the low- 
lands, the flowing brooks fed by the melting 
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snows of the hills. Now, all above the! 
snowy carpét on the ground was dry and 
naked until the line of congelation on the 
hills was reached. 

Soon we gained the level of an enormous 
plain, which rose before us as something 


“clothed in white samite, mystic, wonder- 


ful.” As we entered it we passed a cairn 
of stones surmounted by a wooden cross— 
a type of mortality, of the common lot. Here 
some wayfarer had fallen asleep, to awake 
“beyond our bourne of time and space.” 
Perhaps he or she was not alone; perhaps 
there was some fond breast on which the 
parting soul relied,—at least, some friendly 
hand built this rude memorial. 

This nameless grave and a line of telegraph 
wires were the only links that knitted the 
sleeping prairie with the outside world. All 
else was desolation; silence brooded over the 
spectral scene. 

Meanwhile, the sun had emerged above the 
hills and burnt with its radiant heat some of 
the frost out of the winds which had been 
stabbing us. It also painted the gelid land- 
scape with a faint flush of pink. Slowly we 
crunched a path over the crystal globules 
and saw before us a sheer cliff perforated with 
orifices. Farther off we saw two more 
such cliffs. The plain, as we neared the cliff, 
was forested with coniferous trees, but not of 
old growth. The cliff has a southern ex- 
posure. 

(To be continued.) 


Literature. 


PoEMS OF HUMAN PROGRESS, AND OTHER 
Preces: Including one hundred and fifteen 
sonnets. By James Harcourt West. Boston: 
Tufts College Press——Mr. West’s poetic 
output is not nearly as well known as it 
deserves to be. He invariably has some- 
thing to say, and his polished, thought- 
ful lines afford abundant proof that he 
knows how to say it to the best advantage. 
As a correspondent has already had oc- 
casion to note in the Register, his best work 
is to be found in his sonnets, which are 
not only technically excellent, but are full 
of grave, dignified, and beautiful expres- 
sion. Ethical purpose is always manifest 
and the art of the craftsman is seen to good 
advantage in Mr. West’s verses. To those 
who do not know the author we heartily 
commend his work as seen in this volume of 
his complete poems. 


FaTtED OR FREE? A Dialogue on Des- 
tiny. By Preston William Slosson. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.— 
In his foreword Mr. Slosson assures us that 
his aim in the preparation of his volume 
has been to present in a forcible manner such 
varied objections as have been urged against 
the doctrine of free will from many points 
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of view, and at the same time to ascertain 
what answers a stipporter of the doctrine 
might be -able to bring forward. He has 
shaped his thought in symposium fashion, 
the dramatis persone including an inde- 
terminist, a professor of logic, another of 
physics, one of sociology, a Presbyterian 
minister, a novelist, a prison warden, and 
a practical man. ‘Their discussion fur- 
nishes entertaining reading, and the book 
will be found at once suggestive and help- 
ful so far as it may assist in clarifying the 
reader’s conception” of the theme. The 
dialogue is animated throughout, though 
of course its character changes with the 
change of speaker. 


Porms. By Katharine Howard. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net.—Miss 
Howard’s poems are full of wayward but real 
charm. Her volume opens with a group of 
elfin imaginings entitled ‘“‘ Moon-Farings,” 
that catch the very spirit of the moon and 
the moonlit night. Here are a couple of 
verse openings :— 

“The shallop of the moon lay low, 
A great star grasping at her horn.” 


‘The moon has tipped her silver horn 
Of stars into the night.” 

Such delicate beauty as this the reader 
will come upon in the poem “Isle o’ Dreams,” 
in ‘‘ Concarneau,” and again in “Grandmére,”’ 
but the five whimsical fancies that close the 
book are less to our liking than the earlier 
lines of the collection. 


THE YOKE. By David Roy Piper. Min- 
neapolis: Nunc Licet Press.—This tiny volume 
of fifty pages is in substance a study, in 
those parts, of what is understood by the 
title. ‘‘Securing the Poise” is the first 
of these, and it is followed by “Lifting the 
Load” and “Taking the Right Path.” 


Magazines. 


The March Woman’s Home Companion 
starts a movement for better motion-pictures 
throughout the United States. The editors 
of the Companion are to have submitted to 
them each month several hundred films in 
advance of their release to the motion-picture 
houses. From these they will select from 
forty to seventy-five which are especially com- 
mendable both from an artistic and ethical 
standpoint. Each month they will publish 
this list of films, recommending that their 
readers see them. ‘This will enable parents, 
women’s clubs, teachers, librarians, and others 
to help raise the standard of motion-pictures, 
thus providing for the children and the young 
people of our country clean, wholesome, edu- 
cational, and genuinely entertaining pictures 
worth seeing. This movement is predicated 
on the fact that motion-pictures are of gigan- 
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tic importance in this country inasmuch 
as they now draw every week more young 
people than are in the churches on Sunday 
or in the schools on week-days. 


A little late, but very welcome, the quar- 
terly journals present themselves for notice: 
The Harvard Theological Review contains six 
well-studied articles, the first two relating to 
the work of the foreign missionary from the 
point of view both of the official, James L. 
Barton in Boston, and the missionary, 
J. P. Jones in Madura, India. Both of them 
show a breadth of view and deepening of 
humanitarian purposes that were quite 
impossible to the earlier missionaries preach- 
ing doom to undressed natives. Dr. Howard 
N. Brown discusses immortality both from 
the rational point of view and from that of 
psychic research. The Doukhobors in Russia 
are discussed by Aurelio Palmieri, and there 
are interesting notes on “Excavations in 
Persia,” by John P. Peters. Dr. Benjamin 
W. Bacon furnishes ‘‘A New Clue for Gospel 
Critics,’’ z.e. ‘The Six Days of Preparation.” 
The book reviews are valuable. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology comes from the 
press of the University of Chicago. This 
also contains six articles with many valuable 
notices of recent theological literature. Three 
of the articles are by members of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: “Religion and War in 
Israel,’ by J. M. Powis Smith; ‘‘ The Gospels 
and Contemporary Biographies,” by Clyde 
Weber Votaw; ‘The Religion of Lucretius,” 
by Shirley Jackson Case. Ralph Barton 
Perry of Harvard University discusses “Re- 
ligious Values,’ and George Cross of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary contributes 
“The Modern Friend in Soteriology.”’ W.C. 
A. Walker writes of ‘A Preacher’s Interest 
in Nietzsche.” The Hibbert Journal has 
fourteen articles besides many “‘Surveys and 
Signed Reviews.’’. Of these one-half are n- 
spired either by the war spirit or what is in- 
tended to be its antidote. There are too 
many to particularize, but they relate to 
the heart of things in Belgium, in Russia, in 
Germany, and in the minds of writers who 
illustrate the war spirit and the forces which 
have come to an awful focus in the present 
cataclysm. Besides these there are articles 
concerning the Jews and Romans, eugenics, 
physiological psychology, and religion in the 
labor movement. The list of writers con- 
tains eminent names. ‘These three quarter- 
lies may easily supply a young minister with 
all the reading he can compass in a week, 
and in reading them his time will not be 
wasted. 


JUST PUBLISHED. “LENTEN LECTURES ON 
THE CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS,” by Charles Elmer 
Beals. An inspirational interpretation of the principles 
of liberal religion. Price $1 net. THE LAYMAN PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE, 5 Hadwen Lane, Worcester, Mass. 
Also on sale at the rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
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The Dome, 
A Long-felt Want. 


One day wee Willie and his dog 
Sprawled on the nursery floor. 

He had a florist’s catalogue, 
And turned the pages o’er, 


Till at all once he gave a spring. 
“Hurrah!” he cried with joy: 

“Mamma, here’s just the very thing 
To give your little boy! 


“For when we fellows go to school 
We lose our things, you know; 
And in that little vestibule 
They do get mixed up so. 


“ And, as you often say you can’t 
Take care of ’em for me, 
Why don’t you buy a rubber plant 
And an umbrella tree?” 
—St. Nicholas. 


Winter Housekeeping. 


To-day I visited Blacksnake Swamp. I 
call it that because last spring I caught 
a big black snake there. I like to go to 
the swamp when it is frozen, for then I 
can walk out to the secret places that are 
hidden in summer by quagmires and trem- 
bling bogs. 

On the way to the swamp I passed a 
thicket of young hackberry trees which 
grow at the wildest part of the road which 
looks down on Radnor Hunt. Every branch 
has a queer matted mass of twigs that looks 
like a bird’s nest. I picked from one a 
handful of the orange-red sweet berries 
which stay on the trees all winter and tucked 
them away in one of my pockets for dessert 
when lunch-time came. Beyond the ridge 
I turned off into another road that was 
opened in 1691. ‘This last road finally 
wound its way past a great black-oak tree 
that marked where Darby Road, after run- 
ning twenty miles, stopped torest. Istopped 
with it and sat down on a flat stone under- 
neath the tree. 

Above, a white-breasted nuthatch was rat- 
tat-tatting up and around a half-dead limb, 
picking out every insect-egg in sight from 
the bark. As the bird came near the broken 
top of the limb, out of a hole popped a 
very angry red squirrel exactly like a jack- 
in-the-box. The red squirrel is the fastest 
of all the tree-folk, but a nuthatch on a limb 
is not afraid of anything that flies, crawls, or 
runs. He is the only one of the birds that 
can run up and down and around a branch 
forward and backward. The downy wood- 
pecker always backs down a tree; the 
brown creeper goes up a tree in long spirals, 
but has to fly down; and the black-and- 
white warbler, though it travels on the un- 
der-side of limbs, never goes head down- 
ward. 

A red streak flashed down the limb on 
which the nuthatch was working. That was 
the squirrel. A fraction of a second ahead 
of the streak there was a wink of gray and 
white. That was the nuthatch. Before the 
squirrel could even recover his balance, 
there was a cheerful rat-tat-tat just behind 
him on the other side of the limb. As the 
squirrel turned, the rapping sounded on the 
under-side of the branch. His bushy red 
tail quivered, and then, using some strong 
squirrel-language, he dived into his hole 
again. 
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When he was hardly out of sight the 
nuthatch was tapping again at the door. 
Once more the squirrel rushed out chatter- 
ing and spluttering. Once more the nut- 
hatch wasn’t there. Then he tried chasing 
the bird around the limb, but there was 
nothing in that. The bird could turn twice 
as fast as the squirrel, and, moreover, didn’t 
have to be afraid of falling—for a drop of 
fifty feet on a hard ground is no joke even 
for a red squirrel. The aggravating thing 
about the nuthatch was that no matter how 
hard the squirrel chased him he never 
seemed to stop for a minute tapping away at 
the branch and feeding even as he ran. 
Finally Mr. Squirrel went back and the nut- 
hatch tapped in triumph all around the hole, 
although muffled chatterings from inside told 
what the squirrel thought of him. 

When the nuthatch flew to another tree 
I got up and followed a path that twisted 
through a barren field full of grassy tussocks, 
passed a fringe of bitter-nut hickories and 
black-walnut trees, and then down into the 
heart of the swamp. ‘There I seated myself 
on a trunk of a fallen willow tree which 
showed up through the frozen bogs. Just 
over my head where a little bunch grew out 
from the trunk I noticed wedged a beauti- 
fully seasoned black walnut with the husk 
carefully stripped off. I looked around 
carefully and the whole willow tree was 
filled with black walnuts, each one set in 
between two twigs or between a branch and 
the trunk. Beside the willow grew a small 
swamp-maple, and this too was filled with 
nuts. I counted nearly a hundred in both 
of the trees. I had found one of the winter 
storehouses of some gray squirrel. 

The chipmunk stores up a quart or so of 
cherry-pits, wild buckwheat seeds and other 
similar bric-A-brac in its nest far underground, 
where it sleeps most of the winter. The 
red squirrel has storehouses in hollow trees, 
and rocks, or under the leaves beside 
a rock. Once I found nearly a bushel of 
butternuts carefully covered with leaves in 
the lee of a big boulder. The gray squirrel 
is the only one who stores his nuts singly, 
and this was the largest supply of them 
that I had ever seen. 
the pantry of an unusually thrifty squirrel. 
Usually they bury a few nuts here and there, 
tuck away a score or so in different trees, 
and let it go at that. I picked a handful of 
the driest of the walnuts and put them in my 
pocket along with the sugar berries. 

By this time it was snowing hard and I was 
cold and hungry. I followed a little path 
which showed here and there between the 
tussocks, wondering which of the wild-folk 
could have made it. It led out to a slope 
where a black-oak tree grew against a bank. 
There I decided to make my fire with the 
tree-trunk at my back. 

I dug a round circle a couple of feet in 
diameter in the snow, laid down a layer of dry 
leaves, and then built a little tepee from tiny 
dry black-oak twigs. Underneath this I 
placed a fragment of birch-bark which I cut 
off one of the dwarf birches which I found on 
the edge of the swamp. This burned like 
paper, and in a minute the little hut of dry 
twigs was crackling away with a good steady 
flame. I piled the dry branches over this and 
went off to see if I could not find a dry stone 
to use as a seat. 

In the pasture near the swamp I found an 
old box cover and lifted it up, when there 
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was a rush and a scurry, and from a round, 
watm nest in the middle, made of thistle- 
down, fur, feathers, and tiny bits of wood 
fibre all matted together into a sort of felt, 
dashed six reddish-brown pink-pawed field- 
mice. ‘They burrowed in the snow, crept 
under the leaves, and in a minute were out 
of sight—except one who tried to climb the 
box-cover and whom I caught before he 
could scurry over the top of it. 

His fur was like plush, with the hair a 
warm reddish-brown at the ends and mouse- 
gray beneath. Underneath he was snowy 
white, although there, too, the fur showed 
mouse-gray under the surface. He had little 
brown claws and six little pink discs on each 
paw, which enabled him to run like a fly, head 
downward. His eyes were big and brown 
and lustrous, and he had flappy, pinky-gray 
velvet ears, each one of which was half the 
size of his funny little face and thin as gos- 
samer. His paws were pink instead of white, 
like his cousin the deer-mouse, and his long 
tail was covered with the finest of hairs. 

When he found he was fairly caught he 
snuggled down in my hand, making a queer 
little whimpering noise, while his nose 
wrinkled and quivered. I went back to the 
fire with the box-cover and we sat down to 
lunch together. On a long oak-twig I 
toasted a couple of strips of bacon and a 
piece of bread, and when that was finished I 
cracked a few of Mr. Gray Squirrel’s nuts and 
found them of fine flavor. Along with the 
bread I had a lump of cheese, and breaking 
off a little flake I gave it to Mousey. 

The little nose stopped quivering, and he 
sat up like a squirrel on the back of my hand 
and nibbled away until the piece was all gone. 
Then he tried another, while I finished my 
meal by munching a few of the sweet hack- 
berries, crunching the thin-shelled spicy pits, 
which tasted very much like raisins. 

By this time it was snowing hard, and as. 
we had eaten our lunch I decided it was 
time for us both to go home. So I carried 
Mousey back to his round nest, which [| 
covered over again with the box-cover; then 
I followed another path back across the past- 
ures until it joined the road home.—Samuel 
Scoville, Jr., in Sunday School Times. 
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A Model Wedding. 
(A true story.) 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


Clara and Nellie were chattering like mag- 
pies about a wedding to which they were 
invited, when grandmother suddenly dropped 
her knitting, with the air of having some- 
thing of importance to say, as she asked,— 

“Ts it to be a fashionable church wedding?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’”’ they cried in chorus, ‘‘a satin 
gown with a long train, and a lovely veil, a 
bridesmaid, and a flower-girl, and garlands 
of flowers each side of the centre aisle, and’’— 

“Now, see here, girls,’ grandmother 
interrupted, ‘‘let me tell you of a wedding, 
the best that ever was, and without one of 
those folderols, not one.” 

The girls eagerly assented, and grand- 
mother began reminiscently :— 

“It was long, long ago. Few are living 
now who were there, but those few can never 
forget it. The bride was the eldest of a large 
family and an every-day helper to her mother. 
Her father was a minister, and the bride- 
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groom was a minister, too, seeking his first 
parish.” 

Here the girls exchanged significant glances, 
but grandmother’s eyes were fixed on the 
past and did not see them as she continued: 

“He had preached as a candidate in a 
distant parish, and while awaiting the verdict 
had. gone to visit the girl to whom he had 
been engaged a year and whom he had not 
seen in several months. She was busy as 
usual, and when ironing-day came round 
she was ready for the task, not a small one 
either, with ten in the family. She had 
barely begun when the young minister came 
to the table with an open letter in his hand, 
and in a voice trembling with eagerness said: 
‘I have just received a call to the church 
in Ohio which gave me such a favorable 
impression, and they wish me to begin my 
work next Sunday. In order to do so I 
must go at once, as it is quite a journey, and— 
and—I think we should be married before 
I go. Your father, fortunately, is at home 
this morning ’— 

“*But why in such a hurry?’ broke in 
the startled girl. 

“*Because one of their first questions is, 

if I have a wife. I wondered that nobody 
thought of it when I was there, and I wish 
to say that I have, as I can if we are married 
now.’ 
_ “But we are married,’ the girl insisted, 
‘spiritually married, and no mere ceremony 
can make us more so. Besides, I have 
friends who expect, of course, to come to my 
wedding, and I want them to come.’ 

“*T am sorry to disappoint them and you, 
but I am sure it will be pleasanter for you 
-when you go with me, a fortnight hence, if 
the people are told now that I am married. 
Besides, my dear, I cannot begin my ministry 
-with a subterfuge.’ 

“That settled it. The girl put her flat- 
iron on the stove, threw off her white apron, 
glanced in the mirror to smooth down her 
curly hair and peep at the pink and white 
-gingham dress which she had made herself, 
and which, she now thanked her stars, was 
fresh and clean that morning. She went 
into the parlor, where the family had collected, 
being told of the young man’s wish and the 
need of haste. The father married them 
with a service all his own and different from 
any ever used before, while his voice 
trembled, and tears were in his eyes, and 
tears were rolling down the face of her 
mother. 

' “After the family had all kissed the bride 
and shaken hands with the new son and 
‘brother, he had to make haste to catch the 
only train due that day, and the bride went 
-back to her ironing somewhat dazed as to 
whether the same person who began the 
work was the one who must finish it, but 
finish it she did. 

_ “Before the young husband returned she 
had cut and made the lovely silk gown 
intended for the wedding and which now 
‘would do duty in the many receptions await- 
ing her. The gingham dress was used in 
the parsonage kitchen, but after fifty-three 
‘years of a continually happy married life 
she regretted that she had not saved it 
as an object-lesson io her girl friends, to 
“convince them that it does not need fuss and 
‘feathers to make a true marriage.” 


Grandmother's trembling voice was silent, 
and her old eyes were filled with tears. The 
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girls could restrain themselves no longer, but, 
hugging and kissing her, Clara cried:— 

“O grandmother, that was your wedding, 
we just know it was; and it was perfectly 
lovely, too!” 

Nellie added: “‘Oh, how I wish we had 
that dear little gingham dress! Why, we 
ourselves might be married in it some day, 
who knows?” 


When I Get Well. 


Since I’ve been ill, the neighbors all 
Have been so kind to me! 

They bring the nicest things to eat 
That ever I did see. 


Miss Gray brings pineapple blanc mange— 
Oh, how I do love that! 

I feel ashamed to think I set 
Old Growler on her cat. 


And Mrs. Brown brings cherry shrub, 
And grapes and apple snow; 

I’m sorry now I used to tease 
And scare her children so. 


When I get well and up again, 
T'll surely try to be 
As nice to every one of them 
As they have been to me. 
—Mary M. Parks. 


Sir John Lubbock. 


BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


Charles Darwin’s village of Down was 


likewise Sir John Lubbock’s home, where we’ 


had the privilege of knowing them both 
quite well. 

The latter was (so to speak) a pupil of 
the great man. He met him while still a 
boy hunting insects on the banks of a little 
Kentish stream. He gave him useful in- 
formation, which was an encouragement to 
him to continue his scientific investigations. 
He persuaded his parents to give him a 
microscope, and got him to make drawings 
for some of his own books. 

Sir John kept up his scientific work, keep- 
ing colonies of ants, and then bees on his 
study table! 

At the age of four he had pleased and per- 
haps puzzled his father with the question, 
“Where do burnt things go to?” At the 
age of fourteen, circumstances obliged him 
to give up his higher education and com- 
mence to help his father at his bank. He had 
plenty of holidays, which he spent on his 
favorite studies. It may have been these 
happy holidays which gave him a fellow- 
feeling for the many hard-worked men who 
had none. 

According to a note in his own handwrit- 
ing, one of his main objects in desiring a seat 
in Parliament was to secure some addi- 
tional national holidays for the people, and 
it was the Bank Holiday Bill in 1871 which 
was his first great success. To prove how 
this blessing was appreciated, the grateful 
people have named these holidays ‘‘The St. 
Lubbock Days’’! 

Among the other objects to which he ap- 
plied himself was to promote the study of 
science in the schools, to shorten the hours of 
labor in stores and shops. His biography, 
lately published, makes one see that he 
loved knowledge for its own sake, but also 
for the sake of his fellow-creatures. What 
he had learned or acquired he wished to dis- 
tribute. 


He combined the patience of the | 
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quiet investigator with the art of the popular 
preacher. 

He had great tenderness of character, 
which was reciprocated by his children. 
They loved, while still quite young, to con- 
tinue his insect observations during his 
absence at business. 

Lovers of science, such as Lyell, Huxley, 
Tyndall, were welcome guests in his home, 
where we had the pleasure of meeting them. 


| He believed in athletics, and played the Eng- 


lish game of cricket with success. He lived 
a long life of public service and domestic 
happiness, leaving it at the age of seventy- 
nine. He was truly an Englishman of the 
best type, but also a citizen of the world. 


A Dog who Plays with Dolls. 


An English paper tells of a dog in Birming- 
ham that is devoted to dolls. The owner 
of the dog had a little daughter who taught 
the dog to carry her doll. The dog became 
so fond of the doll that he would snatch it 
and carry it to his kennel and lie down be- 
side it. 

The children of the neighborhood thought 
this was fun, and would ask the dog’s owner, 
“Please, may your dog come and take my 
doll for a walk?” Alas! Now the dog 
snatches dolls from the little owners, and runs 
off to his kennel. He never harms them, 
carrying them by their clothes. 

One day he brought four dolls home. He 
is no longer a favorite. His reputation as a 
friend of the children is gone. He does not 
wait to be asked to take the dolls for a walk. 
He runs off with them without the owner’s 
consent.—Exchange. 


Little Augusta was at the window. ‘Oh, 
come quick, or you won’t see it!”’ she called 
excitedly. ‘“‘He’s running away!’’ ‘‘ What is 
it, dear?”’ asked her mother, seeing nothing 
but a white horse. ‘‘Why, there’s a horse 
going down the street with nothing on but 
his tail.” 


A little six-year-old could not be induced 
to go into the ocean. One day his father 
offered him fifty cents if he would put on his 
bathing-suit and get wet all over. Clasping 
his arms around his father’s neck, he con- 
sented. After much shivering and trembling, 
he was wet about two inches over his ankles, 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘Father! I—guess—I— 
will—only— take—ten —cents’— worth—this 
—time.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-PresiwENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. hy ry. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Colorado Letter. 


Fortunate indeed is that church which can 
feel that when opportunity knocks at its 
door an eager and efficient minister will be 
there to welcome the somewhat fleeting 
guest. Such was the very pleasant fate of 
All Souls’ Church of Colorado Springs. 
When Rev. William Sunday stirred the 
thoughts of the people of that beautiful little 
city nestling under the shadows of Pike’s 
Peak, Rev. Thomas Robjent stirred their 
thoughts to a considerably deeper degree. 
On his own initiative he had spread broad- 
cast the tracts setting forth our own sane 
and ethical faith, He employed boys to 
place this literature in the’letter-boxes of 
the homes throughout his city, and as a 
result of that simple coup people came to 
hear his own particular message. ‘To-day 
we have in Colorado Springs an active 
church filled to overflowing with earnest, 
thoughtful people listening to the preaching 
of an advanced thinker. Mr. Robjent is a 
searcher after truth, and even if one may not 
always agree with him it is impossible to 
question his sincerity or fearlessness. 

The situation at Colorado Springs is in- 
teresting because only a few years ago All 
Souls’ Church was considered practically 
dead, and the discouragement and inertness 
amounted to an almost tangible presence 
whose grappling hand one would indeed be 
brave to encounter. Mr. Robjent met the 
situation and conquered it. His people 
have given him a call for life if he chooses to 
remain, and he feels now that he does so 
choose. The Alliance at Colorado Springs 
has doubled its membership and is active in 
social welfare work as well as in church ac- 
tivities. The Sunday-school is increasing in 
membership and becoming an important 
factor. 

This and other good news was heard at the 
Rocky Mountain Conference held at Fort 
Collins in October Jast. Greeley is enjoying 
a period of prosperity under the able lJeader- 
ship of Rev. John Mitchell. The Alliance 
has been able to solve the material needs of 
the congregation, and the church property 
has been placed in the best possible con- 
dition for practical service. The parish is 
proud of the fact that its pastor is president 
of the Greeley Ministers’ Association and 
has been recognized by the Association as 
were none of his predecessors. A great loss 
has been felt in Greeley in the death of Mr. 
D. B. Sanborn, who for many years was an 
unfailing friend and member of the Unitarian 
fellowship, and a man of great worth and in- 
fluence. 

The situation in Fort Collins is very prob- 
lematical. The church is without a minister, 
and, as President Lory of the Agricultural 
College plainly points out, can scarcely 
afford to employ the calibre of man that the 
status of the congregation calls for. ‘The 
town is essentially a college town, and the 
thought of such an environment is eager, 
alert, and critical. It offers a splendid pul- 
pit for a sincere, active, and intensely prac- 
tical man. It seems very sad, really, that 
finance must be the determining factor in 
a place where the possibilities are so great 
as here. Fott Collins is a lovely little town, 
where nature is wonderful in its prodigality, 
and where every material want is well cared 
for. Is it not a pity that our brave little 
band of men and women here must seem for 
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a period to be compelled to mark time? 
The Sunday-school is at present held each 
Sunday and there are about forty members, 
mostly college students and professors. The 
Alliance meets regularly and is maintaining 
its financial obligations with splendid spirit. 

Pueblo is entirely out of the running, and 
the officers of the Conference have abandoned 
all hope of hearing from that parish for the 
present. Here is a busy, progressive city of 
sixty thousand people, where it would seem 
we ought to have an active church fellow- 
ship. 

In Denver the two very decided church 
activities are The Alliance and Unity Club. 
Unity Alliance numbers only sixty-seven 
members, but these women have been really 
the saving grace of the church, that has for 
several years been handicapped both as to 
finances and membership. Besides helping 
many civic movements the ladies of Unity 
keep up their Post-office Mission work, Cheer- 
ful Letter features, programmes, etc., and 
work constantly to defray church expenses. 
There are a goodly number of Unitarians in 
Denver, but they are fairly careful not to 
declare themselves. ‘This attitude may have 
its very good reasons, but it certainly mili- 
tates against church efficiency. 

Unity Club this year has adopted a rather 
unique plan of action. Every two weeks the 
Club presents a modern drama, the parts 
being read by the members and given such 
interpretation as short preparation and 
natural ability can command. ‘The result 
has been surprisingly good, and when ‘“‘’The 
Vanguard”’ was presented, the audience was 
treated to one or two decidedly genuine thrills. 
The meetings are held for the most part at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Utter, and their 
charming hospitality adds greatly to the 
pleasure of the evening’s entertainment. 
The Club’s membership has increased, but 
as yet the interest is centred there and has 
not reached the church. 

We have had recently in Denver three 
visiting ministers, who delivered inspiring 
addresses—Mr. John Malick of Salt Lake 
City, Mr. Schumacher of Helena, and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot. They stayed for much too 
short atime. Dr. Eliot left us in a reproach- 
ful state of mind, because we could have 
listened to the cadences of his voice for 
many hours, and his whole presence radiated 
joy and sanity. Those who knew him well 
craved a longer visit, and those who heard 
him for the first time yearned for more of 
his preaching. 

Mr. Malick came to the Conference, and 
was good enough to preach at Unity. Colo- 
rado has a way of reaching over into Utah 
for pleasant and genial fellowship, and Mr. 
Malick is a decided asset in the Rocky 
Mountain region. His preaching is forceful, 
logical, and brilliant. The Utah Alliance is 
always aiding us in our associate Alliance 
work, and the ladies there are as courageous 
and helpful as those in Denver. 

Other churches in Denver, better equipped 
financially than Unity, are able to enter more 
fully into the great social uplift movement 
that is just now sweeping the city. Lecture 
courses on the ‘‘New Era in Christianity” 
are quite as popular as the most exciting 
bridge game or a thrilling play. We have in 
this Western city men far above the average 
in ability, who are leaders in the most en- 
lightened religious thought and are enlisting 
in their cause large numbers of intelligent 
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men and women. A city the size of Denver 
ought to support two Unitarian churches, 
and we need advance workers to make pos- 
sible such a result. If our old members will 
not rally to the cause, surely we can get 
many new ones. 

A new feature in national Alliance work has 
had its inception in Denver and is worthy 
of mention in Colorado news items. It is 
a travelling Alliance lecture prepared by 
Mrs. Keezer of Denver and intended to help 
somewhat in extending appreciation of what 
The Alliance all over the country under- 
takes to do. There are sixty slides with the 
lecture, and the whole thing is so arranged 
that the lecture can be delivered as a feat- 
ure of an afternoon or evening Alliance pro- 
gramme. It was givenin Fort Collins at the 
time of the Conference, and has since been 
given in Denver and Salt Lake City. Next 
month it starts East on its travels. 

M. W. K. 


Maine Letter. 


The Kennebunk church reports what a 
century ago was the burden of its utterance, 
that its work is prospering in a steadfastly 
regular fashion. This result of the accel- 
erated activity of faithful years acts as a 
stay in the streaming currents of the times. 
The new presses in, however, and is not re- 
sisted. Congregation and minister are active 
in the measures undertaken to unite the 
town in the moral and social uplift so in- 
sistently demanded to-day. They are co- 
operating with the other religious organiza- 
tions in the movement to guide the youth of 
the town in play, in continuing their educa- 
tion in evening schools, in forming glee clubs 
and fostering dramatic associations. In the 
new-formed Board of Trade both minister 
and laity are not lacking in efforts to direct 
the thought of the town toward finer 
citizenship as well as toward a further ex- 
tension of business and population. Indeed, 
the Unitarian church here as elsewhere 
finds that it is against its nature to limit its 
activities to its own organization. So its life 
overflows to vivify the energies of the com- 
munity. ‘The Women’s Society, which plans 
socials, provides for the annual fair, and will 
this year arrange for the famed summer after- 
noon teas, has just had its annual meeting. 
Reports showed that this ancient organization 
is prosperous financially. Mrs. N. L. Thomp- 
son was elected president, and Mrs. S. L. 
Cram, secretary-treasurer. The Women’s 
Alliance is doing its part to aid the Belgians, 
and under the leadership of its president, 
Mrs. William E. Barry, is continuing its 
ordinary activities. On the evening of the 
21st it listened to an address by Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, on the life and influence of Dr. E. E. 
Hale. 

At Augusta the church seems to be filling 
its place in the community, and perhaps en- 
larging that place steadily even if a bit slowly. 
The annual meeting was held recently. 
The report of the standing committee showed 
the church to be in prosperous condition, 
with a record of having given to other causes 
and needs, one dollar for every nine raised. 
During the past year the Nason house on 
Green Street was acquired for a parsonage 
and thoroughly renovated at the cost of 
$5,636. The deficit for the year was the 


smallest in years, being only $39. This defi- — 
cit was, according to the custom of the 
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church wiped out by special pledges at the 

meeting, these being large enough not only 
to take care of the deficit, but also to pro- 
vide a substantial sum for the beginning of 
the year. The indications are that the 
church’s usefulness and effectiveness will in- 
crease in the coming year. The Channing 
Guild and The Alliance are both doing good 
work. From the first of December until 
after Easter, vesper services are held every 
Sunday at 4 P.M., which have attracted many 
strangers, and help to keep the cause of the 
church constantly before the public. All the 
services of the church are greatly enriched 
by the New-Hymn and Tune Book, which is 
used with joy. In equipping the church 
with these new books a happy suggestion 
made by one of the parish, of having every 
book bear some name, was adopted. Here- 
tofore certain books bore the names of 
living members of the church, and the re- 
mainder the name of the church. Now on 
all the new books there appear not only the 
names of all present members, but also such 
names as Judd, Caldwell, Fuller, Lithgow, 
and many others who once served and wor- 
shipped in the church, thus establishing a set 
of memorials which serve to link the past with 
the present. 

The church at Lincolnville, where Rev. 
H. S. Baker is minister, is moving steadily 
along, feeling somewhat the absence of the 
summer visitors, but ‘‘holding our own with 
increased interest among the natives.”” Over 
next door at Belfast the church has been 
suddenly called upon to bear the loss of Mr. 
George A. Quimby, one of the solid citizens 
of the city, who for many years served the 
church as its faithful clerk. Belfast awaits 
the coming of Mr. Arthur E. Wilson, who has 
been called to be minister of the church, with 
much interest. Even during the time the 
church has been without a minister there 
have been new names added to the church 
list and to The Alliance as well. P. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Many in the United States, and in our 
liberal fellowship especially, will echo the 
following editorial in the London Inguirer:— 

“The announcement that Dr. J. E. Car- 
penter will retire from his work at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, at the end of the 
present session, and will be succeeded in 
the office of Principal by Dr. lL. P. Jacks, 
will come to many of our readers as a sharp 
reminder of the passage of the years. He 
joined the staff of the College in London in 
1875, and is the last of the group of dis- 
tinguished theologians who migrated with it 
to Oxford in 1889. He has been known in 
the world of scholars as a Biblical student 
of wide and varied attainments, and as a 
pioneer in the comparative study of religions. 
By the band of men in the active ministry 
who came under his influence he will be 
remembered as a noble friend of inexhaustible 
kindness and generosity, for whom’ duty and 
religion were always the most precious things 
in life. Few men have been able to combine 
in such just proportions the hard industry 
of the recluse with the practical activities of 
the man of affairs, retaining with unabated 
force through all their studious years a keen 
interest in the causes of freedom 
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and social good, with which the name of 
Carpenter will always be associated. 

“In Dr. Jacks the College will have a 
Principal whose reputation has been won in 
other fields. As editor of The Hibbert 
Journal he has revealed gifts which might 
have made a fortune in Fleet Street. As an 
author who has achieved success in imagina- 
tive literature he has troops of friends here 
and in America who have never even guessed 
that he is a Professor of Divinity. As a 
theologian he will take into his new office 
keenness and subtlety of mind, a wide 
knowledge of human life, and a saving gift of 
humor. The new member of the College 
staff will be the Rev. Henry Gow, who will 
act as tutor in New Testament and Related 
Subjects.” Mr. Gow will retain his pulpit 
in the Unitarian church at Hampstead. 

Dr. Carpenter hopes to visit the United 
States late this summer and give a course of 
lectures in the fall at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He may even take part in 
the Unitarian pilgrimage across the country 
to the Panama-Pacific World’s Fair and 
National Conference in San _ Francisco, 
combining with it an inspection en route 
of the Unitarian parishes of Canada. All 
this is dependent, however, on the course of 
the war. For the coming three years Prof. 
Carpenter will be busily engaged in scholarly 
work and service as the Wilde lecturer at 
the University of Oxford. 

Sixty-two thousand French school-children 
have been without instruction during the 
past six months. They are enrolled in 
Roman Catholic Congregation schools, which 
have been suspended. ‘The public, or govern- 
ment, schools, however, continue their ses- 
sions, though crippled in teaching forces. 
The Russian public schools are closed during 
the continuance of the war. The German 
public schools are in session as usual, though 
with reduced teaching resources. Forty 
thousand German teachers are in the army. 
About one thousand have already fallen. 

Prof. Dr. Curtius of Strassburg, president 
of the Alsatian State Church, whose appeal 
for the separation of Church and State in 
Germany was recently referred to in these 
columns, has resigned his office. Differences 
between himself and the military authorities 
as to the continued use of the French tongue 
in the churches of that province led to this 
action. The head of the war department 
in Alsatia, Count von der Golz, takes his 
place. 

The war has put the Protestant church 
movement in Austria, so remarkable and 
promising, into severe straits. Impoverished 
treasuries, lack of pastors, and the absence 
of the virile male element have made the 
future of these churches most precarious. 

Members of the Unitarian party which 
on its way to the Berlin Congress of 1907 was 
entertained hospitably at Cologne by the 
religious liberals of the Rhine Valley will 
regret to hear of the death of Prof. Carl 
Sell of Bonn, whose witty and cordial address 
of welcome was one of the features of that 
occasion. 

Our Unitarian representative at Tokio, 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, is active in a move- 
ment in Japan entitled the ‘‘American 
Fund for International Relief of Suffering 
caused by the European War.” 

The Indian Messenger contains an address, 
admirable in spirit and unanswerable in its 
‘reasoning, by Prof. U. N. Bal, on the waste 
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of energy in the Brahmo Somaj of India by 
its present divisions and differences of 
administration and method. If Theism is 
ever to become the regnant religion in that 
country, its adherents must sink their per- 
sonal and dialectic differences and come 
together for united and fraternal endeavors. 
The issue is life and extension, or weakness 
and death. So, at least, it looks to a friendly 
outsider. 

The All-India Theistic Congress was held 
in Madras in the last days of December. 
This was the meeting which it was hoped 
would be addressed by a delegation of 
American and British Unitarians on their 
spiritual pilgrimage around the world, a jour- 
ney which the war and other causes have 
postponed. 

We have received the first number of the 
new magazine of the Friendly Society of 
our Japanese Unitarian Mission. ‘This is 
an organization for social—betterment and 
reform, consisting now of more than four 
thousand members, mostly drawn from the 
working-classes of Tokio. The inspirers of 
the movement have been certain college 
professors connected with the great uni- 
versities of Tokio, and in especial Mr. Suzuki 
of the Unitarian Mission, who devotes to this 
service his life. He has been wonderfully 
successful in enlisting a large constituency. 
The Society is entirely self-supporting, 
receiving only the gratuitous use of the 
Unitarian halls for its meetings. It has its 
relief fund, its workingman’s insurance and 
other departments, its legal aid, hospital, and 
other facilities, and is conducting a noble 
work in Japan. 

The name of the magazine is Rodo Oyobi 
Sangyo, that is, Labor and Industry. Itisa 
handsome publication—in the Japanese 
language, of course. It appears monthly, 
sixty pages of letter print interspersed by 
quite a number of handsome illustrations. 
It is another evidence of the large work which 
Unitarians are directly or indirectly doing 
in Japan through their Mission, and therefore 
another reason why the latter should be 
generously and appreciatively supported. 


Rev. Charles Adelbert Hayden, D.D. 


Dr. Hayden died at the home of his son 
in Livermore Falls, Me., after a brief and 
painless illness, on Jan. 18, 1915. Since 
1866 he had been one of our ministers, 
although settled mostly over Universalist 
parishes. He was a natural orator and long 
before his ordination had won reputation 
as a boy preacher, especially in his native 
State, Maine. Robert Collyer early dis- 
covered him and his ability, and had him 
with him for a time in his church and study 
in Chicago. Later, Mr. Hayden studied at 
Mr. Hepworth’s School for the Ministry 
in Boston. He was first settled at Farming- 
ton, Me., where*his eloquence drew great 
numbers to hear him at the old Court- 
house, where the liberal people of Farmington 
were then worshipping. His success en- 
abled the people to build a church; in fact, 
from his day this society has shown com- 
mendable energy and steady growth. From 
Farmington Mr. Hayden went to the Uni- 
tarian church at Lawrence, Mass., where 
he remained three years. He then went to 
Gardiner, Me., and ever after remained in 
that State, winning everywhere wide atten- 
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tion and regard. He served at Portland, 
Deering, Auburn, and Augusta, and had 
but recently retired, after a pastorate at 
Oakland, when the end came. When at 
Augusta, the Goyernor of the State having 
died in office, Mr. Hayden was invited to 


give the funeral oration at the State House.- 


It was while at Augusta that the Universalists 
gave him his degree of D.D. He was very 
widely known and beloved by the Universa- 
list people, and sent for on especial occasions 
from all over the State. He was a reverent, 
refined, friendly soul. To the ministry he 
gave his whole heart. He leaves two sons 
who do him honor: Dr. Lewis B. Hayden 
of Livermore Falls, Me., and Prof. Philip 
M. Hayden, recently of the Tufts faculty, 
now of Columbia University, New York. 


Dr. Hayden had just passed his seventy- 
third birthday. Mrs. Hayden preceded him 


three years since, Aa) Or Ng 


- A Poem Wanted. 


Can any one supply the words of a hymn 
written by Rev. Hilary Bygrave and pub- 
lished in the Christian Register in the fall 
‘The opening lines are: 


or summer of 1874? 


“Watch between us, O our Father, 
May our hearts united be, 
And the living ties that bind us 
Be the thoughts that rise to Thee!” 


The title is not known, but it may have been 
“The Marriage Hymn.’ Appeal has been 


made to Mr. Bygrave, who writes that his 


papers have been destroyed by fire and 
that he is unable to furnish a copy. 


Interdenominational Fellowship. 


A cordial invitation is extended to Uni- 
tarian women to attend a meeting in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, 688 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, March 3, at3 p.m. Two 
women of unusual ability will speak, Miss 
Laura M. White and Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. 

Miss White, who has lived in China for 
twenty years, has of late been devoting her 
time and energies to editing the Woman’s 
Messenger, a periodical published by the 
Christian Literature Society at Shanghai. 
Miss. White has worked in connection with 
the Nanking Girls’ School of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Three years ago when 
the revolution brought about a reaction in 
social conventions as well as in political life, 
Miss White was so concerned over the effect 
of the new liberty on Chinese women that 
she started this magazine to set forth Chris- 
tian ideals of the vocation of woman, to give 
practical suggestions on Chinese housewifery 
and mothercraft, and to provide entertaining 
reading. Among the books translated and 
adapted for use in the magazine are ‘Sara 
Crewe,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ‘The 
Broom Merchant,” ‘Silas Marner,’’ “‘ Picci- 
ola,” and ‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
Much of the translating from English into 
Chinese is done as a part of the school work. 

Miss White has had no financial backing 
except such as the Christian Literature 
Society, a British organization, could give 
her. Now, however, she is to receive help 
from a body of American women represent- 
ing mission boards of various denomina- 
tions, known as the Committee on Christian 
Literature for Oriental Women. 
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Miss White is bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm on this matter of helping China through 
the printed page. She is a lively and effec- 
tive public speaker. 

Mrs. Montgomery is known far and wide 
as an accomplished lecturer. She is to give a 
course of lectures on Comparative Religions 
at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. ’ 

The interdenominational meeting of March 
3 promises to be one of exceptional interest. 


For Peace. 


The Church Peace Union is sending out 
to the ministers the following questionnaire, 
and would be glad to have any clergyman 
who reads the questions write at length his 
frank opinion on all the subjects included :— 


1. What in your judgment should be the 
teaching of the Christian Church concerning 
war as a means of settling international 
disputes? In the light of the teachings of 
Christ how far do you think a Christian 
nation should go in standing for or against 
war? 

2. Have the churches done their duty in 
protesting against war? ‘The remark has 
recently been made many times that if the 
churches of Europe had done their duty this 
war might have been averted. Do you 
believe this? 

3. Do you not think that the same ethical 
principles which prevail among all good men 
should regulate the conduct of civilized 
nations in their relationships? Gentlemen 
do not kill, steal, practise revenge, or settle 
their disputes by iron or powder. Are 
nations exempt from these principles? 

4. How far can Christ’s teaching and 
practice of non-resistance be applied to 
nations? Is Christ’s teaching practical? 

5. What would you suggest as the best 
guarantee of permanent peace for Europe 
after this war? What can the churches do 
toward securing it? 

6. Do you approve of the agitation for 
increasing armaments now being conducted 
by various organizations, or do you agree 
with President Wilson that any agitation of 
“America’s unpreparedness for war’’ is un- 
fortunate at just this stage? Should we 
follow Europe, or should we find some new 
way and lead the nations? 


The Tuckerman School. 


The religious celebration of Christmas was 
the theme of Miss Downing’s talk on Satur- 
day, 13th. This seemed at first out of 
season, but as her interest and enthusiasm 
in the subject spread among the hearers it 
was felt that the spirit of Christmas was an 
all-the-year spirit and not for December 
alone, and that is just what Miss Downing 
teaches the school in Concord, N.H., where 
she is superintendent. 

Three things are necessary to the successful 
carrying out of the programme as described— 
joy in Christmas, a belief for the time in the 
legends about it, and delight in preparation 
even to the care of infinite detail. 

The central thought of a former celebra- 
tion had been “‘good will.” Last year the 
thought running through the entire scheme 
was ‘‘light.’”” Candles were used as symbolic 
of the spiritual light that came to the world 
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through Jesus, through the apostles, through 
all good people. The ceremony of lighting 
the candles was an interesting and impressive 
part of the programme. ‘The smallest child 
in, the school was lifted by the minister to 
light the tallest candle, and older children 
with tapers lighted the others in the group, 
always taking the light from the tall candle. 
The thought was still further carried out by 
the shining star which topped the tree. 

To the smallest detail Miss Downing’s 
idea was planned to give a sacredness and 
inspiration which many schools will like to 
incorporate into their own plans. 


Child Training. 


Whether a child learns to read at six or 
eight, in a month or a year, whether he is 
taught by the phonetic, synthetic, analytic, 
or any other method is of little consequence— 
he will learn to read eventually and in good 
time in any civilized community; but 
whether he observes accurately, has self- 
confidence, the habit of initiative, an analyti- 
cal mind, is skilful with his hands, can think 
and act quickly, is courteous and thoughtful 
of others, are things he may never acquire 
unless by direct drill—V. M. Hillyer. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
How has Prohibition Worked? 


From NortH CAROLINA. 


On the first day of January, 1909, a State- 
wide prohibition law became operative and 
is still on the statute book, though there 
are those scattered about the State who 
would like to have the law annulled, and 
who cling to the belief that were this im- 
portant question to be again submitted to 
the people, and their ballots cast for or 
against the law’s continuance, the clinching 
majority of forty thousand votes cast in 
favor of prohibition nearly seven years ago 
would be transformed into a like majority 
against prohibition. And this for various 
reasons, among which may be mentioned 
the seeming failure of the prohibition to 
prohibit; the curtailing of the people’s 
liberty by preventing them from exercising 
their rights as citizens to spend their money, 
or a small portion of it, in gratifying, to a 
rational degree, their desire for stimulants 
in one form or another; the injustice of 
imposing annoying restrictions and limita- 
tions on the entire community because 
some individuals know not how to control 
their appetites and desires, but at times 
drink to excess, thereby making beasts of 
themselves, robbing their families, and an- 
noying the public generally. 

It is not likely, however, that the prohibi- 
tion law in North Carolina will be erased 
from the statute book for many years to 
come, if ever, for the reason that at last it 
is beginning to be realized by all classes of 
the community that the law is accomplishing 
great and good results. 

That it failed for several years to do much 
besides stirring up strife and evoking criti- 
cism was owing to the law not being enforced 
by those whose duty it was to enforce it at 
all risks and hazards. Public officials con- 


nived at violations of this law all throughout ber 


pe, 
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the State, more particularly in the cities and 


centres of rural populations. The writer 
knows of cities where after the prohibition 
law became operative there were actually 
more saloons and bar parlors running wide 
open than before. He also affirms that 
when making his usual monthly journey of 
over six hundred miles he was witness to 
far more meanness, vice, crime, and general 
lawlessness, including common assaults, cut- 
tings, and murders after the law became 
operative than before. Very few convic- 
tions were secured. Moonshine stills and 
blind-tigers flourished everywhere, and cheap 
liquor was purchasable without difficulty 
anywhere and everywhere. 

But at last appearances are in favor of 
the belief that the snake has been scotched 
if not killed. There are no saloons, blind- 
tigers are fewer than formerly, illicit stills 
are doing business in the swamps and forests, 
and people continue to drink what they call 
whiskey. Could any one make the trip along 
the A. C. L. R.R. from Richmond, Va., to 
Wilmington, N.C., or on any other railroad 
which traverses the State, he would be 
appalled to see innumerable packages con- 
taining whiskey and other liquors piled 
almost mountain-high at any wayside station. 
This is Christmas-tide, and the liquor dealers 
in Virginia and other adjoining States are 
reaping a rare and profitable harvest out of 
the tarheels, white and colored. Yet the 
trade is decreasing, if one may believe a 
published statement I have lying before me, 
which informs the world that on a single day 
of last week the Richmond, Va., liquor 
dealers shipped into North Carolina five 
thousand six hundred packages of liquor 
less than on the same day a year ago. Five 
thousand six hundred packages less in one 
single day than last year! 

It is well known that something like 
four million gallons of whiskey still come into 
North Carolina every year, and the colored 
population is by no means the only pur- 
chasers. Much of that quantity of liquor 
is sold at enormous profits by “‘blind-tigers,”’ 
so called. Not a week passes that there 
are not several moonshine stills raided and 
destroyed; yet the savings banks, building 
societies, and police courts report millions 
of dollars saved and invested, and a dimi- 
nution of crime everywhere. And such re- 
ports are, after all, the most reliable evidence 


- of the actual good being done by a prohibi- 
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tion law. 
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From TENNESSEE. 


Prohibition in Tennessee is purely a moral 
question: it is not a political question. 
The State is Democratic by a safe majority, 
and yet the Democratic party, which failed 
to include in its platform State prohibition 
for two gubernatorial elections, was beaten 
both times by majorities about equal to the 
ordinary Democratic majorities. 

In discussing this question we are not 
concerned with whether the politicians were 
sincere, or whether their motives were politi- 
cal. The large majorities for prohibition as 
expressions from the people, together with 
the fact that the Democratic politicians, in 
order to get the State offices, included State 
prohibition in the last Democratic platform 
and then won by the old-time Democratic 
majority, are proof that the people of the 


State wanted prohibition, and the politicians 


A 
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fully recognized the fact after two decisive 
defeats. 

The people persisted in these expressions 
from year to year in spite of the fact that 
in the cities local officers for the enforcement 
of the law were notoriously and openly in 
sympathy with the liquor interests, and 
against a faithful enforcement of the law. 
There were localities in which the law was 
openly violated by connivance of local au- 
thorities, and then these conditions were 
cited as proof that “prohibition will not 
prohibit,” but the people were not fooled. 

The papers of the State in these selfsame 
localities, even when the law had only been 
half-heartedly enforced, stated that drunk- 
enness had declined from thirty to fifty per 
cent. , 

The prohibition question in Tennessee 
seems settled for all time. 

The oft-repeated argument about “‘in- 
creased taxes’ and “reduced revenues” 
failed to affect those who placed men before 
money. All cities are running right on as if 
nothing had happened, and all are far from 
bankruptcy. The people in Tennessee have 
decided, with the growing sentiment of the 
nation, that the liquor business has not ‘‘a 
leg to stand on, nor a rag to cover it.” 


Hay H. Lioyp. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


From WEsT VIRGINIA. 


Prohibition has been the law of West Vir- 
ginia since July 1, 1914, not quite seven 
months, and it is not possible at this time to 
speak with confidence in regard to its work- 
ing. One could, of course, fill this paper 
with testimony of honest witnesses that it 
has already brought untold blessing to our 
people, or, on the other hand, that it has 
been a failure in every respect. Such tes- 
timony would reflect the prejudices and 
perhaps the wishes of the witnesses rather 
than a conclusion resulting from a study of 
the facts. 

The West Virginia law is said to be the 
most drastic ever written upon a statute 
book, and the State officials who are charged 
with its enforcement are in thorough sym- 
pathy with it, able and alert; but it remains 
to be seen whether local officials in commu- 
nities in which there is strong anti-prohibi- 
tion sentiment can be made to enforce it 
rigidly, and whether juries in such communi- 
ties will convict those who violate this law. 
Results up to the present time have not 
been all that we might wish in regard to 
these two points. 

But there is one lesson that we have already 
learned from our short experience with pro- 
hibition,—that the solution of the liquor 
problem must come ultimately from national 
and not merely State action. 

The open saloon has, of course, disap- 
peared from West Virginia, but the good 
effect of this is largely nullified as long as 
towns in adjacent States within a five-cent 
carfare have the open saloon. Little has 
been accomplished for the cause of temper- 
ance by closing the breweries of this State 
while the breweries of Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia are permitted through interstate com- 
merce to ship their products into West 
Virginia. But interstate commerce is within 
the province of the federal government. 
West Virginia is making a brave fight to 
control, at least in some degree, liquor which 
is shipped in from other States, but test 
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cases are still in the courts, and the end is 
not yet. ’ 

In large sections of the State a strong 
public sentiment demands the enforcement 
of the law, and we¥mayZexpect “enforcement 
in those sections. This teaches that in the 
future as in the past we must continue to 
rely largely upon those methods which help 
to create a healthy temperance sentiment. 


Howarp A. PEASE. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
meeting on Tuesday, Feb. 9, 1915, at 2 
P.M. Present: Messrs. Brown, Carr, Dole, 
Eliot, Homer, Howe, Kyle, Robinson, and 
Williams, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, 
Mrs. Lombard, and Mrs. Loud. 


The treasurer presented the following 
report for January, 1915:— 
RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1915...........0-05 $22,625.61 

FromGineioniys ea danas ty sin Ae ee oes KA 4,358.01 
Bequest of Miss Eliza A. Conant of 
Concord, Mass., to create the Eliza 

A. and Emily Conant Fun......... 2,500.00 
Bequest of Miss Sarah J. Colburn of 
Boston and Somerville, Mass., to 

create the Sarah J. Colburn Fund... 3,419.99 

Foreign Relations, gifts .............. 80.50 

Ds Ort re iis Vhs ae « easy dich mda 2 13.07 

Income of invested funds............. 10,244.57 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 

tarian Building Account........... 20.17 
Investments, received for reinvest- 

PARE os citinle « ee Sve ae. 2 oth ta ordi Oe 54,709.30 

Church Building Loan Fund, interest. . 48.37 
Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans............. 3,435-00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, 

ML ELONE Sree Ne 22 erele a sete asters bioie 2 h.c 7.51 
Reimbursement for advances on Re- 

serve Fund Account............... 1,500.00 
Income Smith Education and Thomas 
Funds, added to principals as re- 

quired byuttusts 3. J7e0 ens Sor 2 434-77 

$103,397-77 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) .... $3,418.85 

Salaries nd other missionary expenses. . 1,571.40 

Expenses of Unitarian Building........ 418.07 


Payments on account of sundry trust 
FUNGS. poeta esos ap sak fa ee bea als oye 3519-45 


Church Building Loan Fund, sundries... 34 
» Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

LGHIG RAE CUM Hp Faks «2 Saints Hhae ee 1,300.00 
Jnvestinentsen te. seb ec cas ress tect 57,931.27 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pen- 

i ee Ee hee ee 3,517.92 

Cash'on RARG: BED? $7 30S eh a recsuerelcnes 31,720.47 
$103,397.77 


Deaths. 


PEIRCE—At his home in West Newbury, February 9, 
Dr. Amos H. Peirce, second son of the late Wm. L. G. and 
Isabel Carret Peirce of Lincoln, 54 years 11 months, ‘He 
went about doing good” and was dearly loved by his many 
patients. 


In Lovinc Memory oF 
DANIEL S. JONES 
WHO ENTERED INTO LIFE ETERNAL 
February 28, ror2. 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a widow who needs to add to her 
income. House has furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam and lectric cars, Address “‘S. A.”’ office 
Christian Register. 


Biiee sat st eee 
Hom COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
oston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


MERICAN WOMAN (Unitarian), about forty, 
A of cheerful disposition and of good family, wishes 
position as a companion or housekeeper, qualifi to travel 
or serve as nurse when necessary. No objection to children. 
Permanent position desired. References. Rev. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, D.D., 1748 Lamont Street, Washington, D.C, 
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The president reported briefly on the 
activities of the various committees ap- 
pointed at the last meeting. 

The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported the following loans to 
churches made since the last meeting of the 
Board :— 


Wollaston, Mass. (on account)..............- 
ERGUG PAT UAASS. fh deans vind Fick saieieie siclaeic'ot sole 


$1,300.00 


The Finance Committee reported the fol- 
lowing votes, which were adopted :— 


e 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized to execute, and to affix the corporate 
seal to, in behalf of the American Unitarian Association, 
an agreement with Chess and W. D. Lagomarsino ex- 
tending the time of payment for one year from March 
24 of $4,000 of their indebtedness on certain notes held 
by this Association, secured by the old church property, 
Cain and Spring Streets, Atlanta, Ga. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are author- 
ized to execute in behalf of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation an agreement that William O. Chapman, the trustee 
under the will of Mary S. Cleveland, may sell to Mary T. 
Saunders the real estate heretofore held by him as a 
residence for the life tenant, Mary T. Saunders, and may 
advance to said Mary T. Saunders out of the trust fund 
$2,700 to aid in erecting-a dwelling-house, the aggregate 
of said selling price and said advance, $6,000, to be rep- 
resented and evidenced by a note and first mortgage 
to said trust estate. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association ap- 
propriate out of the Samuel B. Bird Fund and pay to 
the administrator d. b. n. c. t. a. of Samuel B. Bird the 
sum of $840.83, the balance due from the Association 
to the said administrator in settlement of the case of 
Angynette W. Harvie against said estate, in accordance 
with the vote of Jan. 13, 1914, an agreement by which 
certain assets of the estate were previously turned over 
to the Association subject to the settlement of this case. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are au- 
thorized and empowered, in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to enter into an agreement (a 
copy of which has been read) with the First Unitarian 
Society of Sacramento, Cal., for the use of real estate 
by the said Society, this agreement to be in substitu- 
tion for an earlier one dated April 12, 1912. 


The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, To recommend the publication, in revised form, 
by the Association or the Beacon Press (preferably the 
latter), of a book of Poems and Readings for Children 
by Rev. William C. Gannett. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to reset 
tract No. 213, the plates of which have become too badly 
worn for service. 

The president called the attention of the 
Board to the impending problems of the 
churches in the industrial cities of New 
England, with special reference to the situ- 
ation in Lawrence, Mass. ‘The Committee 
on New England States reported that it had 
heard the appeal of the representatives of 
the society in Lawrence and had the situ- 
ation under consideration. 

At the request of Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, representing the Directors of the 
Middle States Conference, the Board voted 
to invite Mr. Holmes to present certain 
matters relating to the mutual interests of 
the Association and the Middle States 
Conference. Mr. Holmes then appeared 
and in behalf of the Middle States Board 
presented certain questions, which were dis- 
ctissed and verbal replies were made. 

- A communication was presented from All 
Souls’ Church in White Plains, N.Y., and 
it was 


Voted, To extend for one year from Feb, I, 1915, the 
time allowed the society in White Plains, N. Y., to raise 
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the necessary money toward its building fund, to enable 
said society to comply with the conditions under which 
it is to receive for that purpose $2,000 from this As- 
sociation. 


A communication from Fresno, Cal., 


was referred to the president, with authority 


to write to the society, stating the As- 
sociation’s position with reference to a 
proposed change of name. 

An appeal from the church in Christiania, 
Norway, was read, but in the opinion of 
the Board no financial aid could be rendered 
at this time. 

A communication was read from the 
minister of the Second Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., requesting action by the As- 
sociation in regard to the use of the bequest 
of Miss Curtis. The letttr was referred to 
the treasurer for his review and report to 
the Board at the next meeting. 

The treasurer was authorized to increase 
the investment in the property in Calgary, 
Alberta, to the extent of $1,000. 

Voted, To appropriate an additional sum, not to ex- 
ceed $100, to apply to the cataloguing of the library of 
the Association, 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 

F, Stanyey Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Questions on the Bible. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Requests have frequently come to our 
office for some form of general exercise to be 
used by superintendents with the entire 
school. As the graded system is coming into 
more common use, this need is the more 
keenly felt, since in the graded school there 
is lack of a common teaching topic. General 
talks, stories, and sermonettes are helpful 
when well done, but are often of doubtful 
value as actually given. Why, then, may 
not superintendents have some definite 
course of instruction to give to their schools 
that will supplement the work done in classes 
and yet have a character of its own? 

We have often received, too, requests for 
a set of questions and answers on the Bible, 
setting forth in simple language and as 
concisely as possible the main facts about 
that book. In answer to these requests we 
have referred inquirers to Dr. Dole’s ‘‘Ques- 
tions for Bible Study,” in four series, and to 
the same author’s ‘‘Questions on the Life of 
Jesus,’ to Mrs. Peterson’s “‘Questions on 
Religion and the Bible,” to Chadwick’s 
“Questions on the Old Testament Books in 
their Right Order,’ and to Gannett’s “A 
Wicket Gate to the Bible,” all published by 
us and all bristling with suggestive questions. 

In considering such matters it should be 
borne in mind that there are two widely 
different methods of using questions. One, 
that should be given preference in class work 
almost to the exclusion of the other, is to 
interrogate the pupils in such a way as to 
make them think. A ready-made answer in 
a class is usually out of place. It not only 
elicits no thought, it prevents thinking, and 
so may be worse than useless. But when 
the lesson hour has been used in ways that 
quicken the child’s apprehension, questions: 
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of another sort may well be used—those, 
that is, that require no reflection and that 
give information as to matters of fact. 
These will have answers provided, in the 
learning of which the pupils commit to 
memory something that will be of use later 
on. 

The second of these methods is the one the 
superintendent may best follow. He should 
not attempt to continue the teaching process 
as the classes have been carrying it on. His 
method should be that of memory-drill, 
teaching by concert exercise and much rep- 
etition a few simple facts that the pupils 
can carry away and remember. 

The two requests, therefore, that we pro- 
vide concert exercises for superintendents to 
use with their schools, and that we issue 
questions and answers on the Bible, seem to 
point to the same course. ‘To satisfy the sec- 
ond demand appears to be the best way to 
satisfy the first. It so happens that the 
secretary of this Department formulated a 
set of questions on the Bible and used them 
through many years of Sunday-school work. 
Time sifted out some of the questions and 
provided others with better forms of ex- 
pression, while capable teachers and superin- 
tendents, wishing them for use in other 
schools, printed successive editions of them 
with their emendations. ‘This work has all 
been gone over again recently, and the sug- 
gestions of others incorporated, so that the 
result, while mainly the work of one, em- 
bodies the practical wisdom of many. 

These questions and answers on the Bible 
have now been published by our Association 
and may be ordered in any quantity by ad- 
dressing either the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation or the Beacon Press, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. ‘They appear in two separate 
four-page leaflets, one having fifty questions 
with answers on the Old Testament, the 
other having forty-six questions with answers 
on the New ‘Testament. The price for 
either is two cents for one copy, 20 cents for 
a dozen, and $1.50 for a hundred.. They 
bear the imprint of the Beacon Press, which 
we hope to use more and more on our publi- 
cations. 

The best way to make effective use of these 
leaflets is to provide copies for all the school, 
to assign from week to week groups of 
questions in order, and then at the close of 
the sessions to drill the school on the answers. 
Previous work should be reviewed, and by 
much repetition the teaching offered should 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. ‘Accom. 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
pia and able to retain her infant in her personal 


ieee without an institution, Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful su NM oe have availed during forty years 
to save the lives o a i ee en acre thous 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations oH A haga 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care,” 

Present, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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be fixed ineffaceably in the memory. Excel- 
lent results may be secured, as experience has 
shown, by such a concert-exercise course 


_when no preparatory study has been given 


to the lessons. It is far better, however, to 
have the same preparation for this work on 
the part of the pupils that good teachers 
like to have for their class lessons. Pupils 
carrying the leaflets into their homes often 


interest their families in learning facts so’ 


definitely stated, and many have testified to 
the compiler that they have gained in this 
way precisely the information that they 
have wanted and that they had missed in 
their Sunday-school experience. 

Teachers, also, will find these leaflets use- 
ful in their classes. Often there comes the 
dull moment when pupils are not ready to 
think or even to attend to instruction, but 
may be roused to keen interest by a bit of 
concise memory work. ‘Then, too, in the 
brief interval that may come any Sunday 
after the lesson for the day has ended and 
while waiting for the recall to the closing ser- 
vice, a few questions and answers may be used 
with profit. The cost of these leaflets is so 
slight that every school may well secure a 
sufficient number of copies to put one into 
the hands of every member, with perhaps 
other copies for home use. ‘Thus, as past ex- 
perience shows, the whole parish may be 
made interested in a common study, and the 
Sunday school may be elevated, as a con- 
sequence, in popular esteem. And thus has 
the frequently heard,demand for positive in- 
struction been satisfactorily met. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Nominations. 


About this time of year the Nominating 
Committee is working on its problems for 
the year. Recommendations for officers and 
directors may be forwarded to the chairman, 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, 112 Glenwood 
Avenue, Brockton, Mass. Others on the 
committee are Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, James- 
town, N.Y.; Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, 
N.H.; Miss Edith Melvin, Concord, Mass.; 
and Miss Beatrice A. Clark, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Contributions. 


‘This is to remind unions not having done 
so to send their contributions to the general 
treasury within the next few weeks, the 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1915—exactly 
two months hence. : 

We realize that the year has been a hard 
one for all of us, but there are some obliga- 
tions that must be met. The second half 
of the pledges made to the college-town 
churches of the Middle West is due the 
first of April, and the usual running expenses 
of the office must be paid. ‘The fair is still 
several months off, so we are depending 
upon our unions to pay their annual dues 
during the next few weeks in order to meet 
these bills. All checks and __ post-office 
money orders should be made payable to the 
Young People’s Religious Union, 

The Finance Committee is issuing follow- 


up letters to the unions which have not re- 
_ plied to its letter of last November asking 
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for contributions to the general treasury. 
It is hoped that no union will neglect to com- 
ply with the wishes of the committee, as this 
is a particularly hard year for raising funds 
and the co-operation of every member of 
the Young People’s Religious Union is 
necessary for the successful carrying on of 
the work. Please bear this notice in mind 
and bring the question up before your next 
meeting. 


Ninth Biennial Bazaar. 


Plans are already being formulated for the 
ninth Biennial Bazaar of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, to be held some time next 
fall; and we wish all our friends and young 
people’s societies to be thinking about the 
fair and what they can do to help the cause. 
As in past years, contributions of money and 
articles as well as personal services are 
solicited. Suggestions or criticisms of fairs 
in the past will be appreciated, as we are 
anxious to avoid previous mistakes and to 
make the fair a startling success. If you 
have had or know of a pretty local fair, 
regardless of denomination, we should be 
glad of your advice. Any offers of assistance 
and all suggestions may be made to the chair- 
man, Miss Emily J. Cline, 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

The committee so far is not yet completed, 
but includes to date, Miss Anna B. Ward of 
West Somerville, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell of 
Cambridge, and Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 
while Mrs. Sydney B. Snow of Boston has 
consented to act as honorary vice-president. 

In any event, let us hear from you soon 
regarding this, please. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, March 1, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subject, “The Life of a‘ Minister’s Wife.” 
Speaker, Mrs. Charles F. Dole. Presiding 
officer, Mrs. W. W. Peck. Ministers’ wives 
cordially invited to attend. 


The regular public meeting of the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women will 
be held Thursday, March 4, at 10,30 A.M., 
in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church. Miss Mary Beard, director of the 
Instructive District Nursing Association, will 
speak of her work. All are welcome. 


Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill will 
have the week-day service in King’s Chapel 
on Monday, March 1, and Rev. Wilson E. 
Vandermark of the Harvard Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Cambridge, on 
Tuesday, March 2. Other speakers next 
week will be announced later. At the 
regular Saturday musical service on Febru- 
ary 27 Mr. Malcolm Lang will play. He 
will be assisted by a soloist. 


Churches, 


BrutericA, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
William L. Walsh: It was truly fitting that 
the Old First Parish should respond to the 
appeal for an observance of the centennial of 
the ratification of the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain, Feb. 
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17, 1815, on Sunday, February 14. The 
service printed for the occasion by the 
American Unitarian Association was carried 
out impressively by the church and Sunday- 
school. Around the altar and choir seats 
emblems of the two nations were unfurled, 
while patriotic manifestations of flags, plants, 
and flowers in the entrance and around the 
auditorium were evidence of the spirit of 
appreciation by the people for the one 
hundred years of peace. The Sunday- 
school in full number occupied the front 
pews. ‘The service was led by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Herbert Jacobs. Mr. Walsh 
followed with a discourse upon the ‘‘ Causes 
for the Treaty, and its Profit.” ‘There was 
special singing by the chosen choir, congrega- 
tion, and children. Mrs. Foss Lamprell 
Whitney read Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional.” It 
was a service long to be remembered, and 
another epoch in this venerable church, which 
in the past wore its emblems of mourning 
for the death of George Washington. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. F. Fitzgerald: The Unitarian church 
of Lynchburg have said to their minister, 
“You go to the Southern Conference at 
Louisville, we will pay the cost,’’ and the 
minister writes that if he could find the 
language, he would express his appreciation 
of this generous act. Mr. Fitzgerald is now 
preaching a series of sermons on The Rights 
of Man, with the following topics: Febru- 
ary 13, “Political Rights’; February 20, 
“Religious Rights”; February 28, ‘‘Indus- 
trial Rights’; March 7, ‘Educational 
Rights.’”?’ The members of this church are 
much in earnest, and the membership is 
slowly but surely growing. Seven have 
joined within the last two months. 


St. Lours, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. W. Day: ‘The five o’clock services 
on Wednesday afternoons that began Febru- 
ary 17 consists of hymns, prayer, and short 
address, ending at five-thirty o’clock. The 
purpose is to apprehend the spiritual in- 
fluence of Jesus. Following some of the 
great guides of those who would live in the 
spirit, Saint Augustine, in his ‘‘ Confessions,’’ 
Thomas a Kempis, in his ‘‘Imitation of 
Christ,’”’ John Tauler and the “ Theologia 
Germanica,’ Bunyan, in ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ Channing, and Emerson, the ad- 
dresses will show the spiritual unity sus- 
tained through all the diversities and 
changes of nineteen centuries, with some 
useful suggestions of sympathy and catholic- 
ity. The singing will be congregational. 


“Red is extremely irritating to the central 
nervous system” is a doctor’s reminder to 
those making jackets for the wounded. 


As many as seventy-two different kinds of 
wood are used in the manufacture of um- 
brella handles, canes and whips in this coun- 


try. 


Messrs. John Walker & Co. have published 
onacard (price twopence) Abraham Lincoln’s 
war motto: “‘ With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right—let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
this nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and orphan; to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace.” 


~ 
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Pleasantrics, 


Little Sophie: “Father, what is executive 
ability?”’ Prof. Broadhead: ‘The faculty 
of earning your bread by the work of other 
people.” 


Avorwinc DANGER—Mother: “Why 
didn’t you take your bath?”’ Tommy: al 
thought there might be some mines in the 
water.” —New York Sun. 


A Mts. Twickembury in the form of a well- 
educated person has just said here concern- 
ing a woman who was overwrought nervously 
that she ought to relapse more. 


A London curate asked after a man’s 
health and received this reply: ‘‘ Well, sir, 
sometimes I feels anyhow, sometimes I don’t 
feel nohow, and the rest of the times I feels 
as stiff as a himmedge.” 


Five-year-old Katherine was kneeling on 
her father’s lap, stroking the thin thatch on 
top of his head. ‘Daddy,’ she suddenly 
piped out, ‘do you know, I think you 
have awlully nice hair.” After a moment’s 
silence, she added, “But if you weren’t my 
daddy, I wouldn’t think you had nice hair.” 


“Johnny!” ‘Yes’m.” ‘Why are you sit- 
ting on that boy?” ‘Why, I”’— “Did I 
not tell you always to count one hundred 
before you gave way to passion and struck 
another boy?” ‘‘Yes’m, and I’m just sittin’ 
on him so he’ll be here when I’m done 
countin’ one hundred.’’— Sacred Heart Review. 


The story is told that when Roosevelt 
was president he introduced Owen Wister 
to a deaf old lady, who, when he said, “TI 
want you to meet my old friend Owen 
Wister,”’ exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Worcester, 
how very charming! I am so pleased to 
meet you, on account of the sauce, don’t 
you know!” 


Mark Twain, in an after-dinner speech at 
the Wagner Society, once said: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I have been taking great interest in Wagner. 
I’ve been to orchestral concerts to hear his 
works played. I’ve stayed at home to study 
his compositions in full score. The con- 
clusion I’ve arrived at, gentlemen, is that 
Wagner’s music is not half as bad as it 
sounds.” 


A keen-eyed mountaineer led his over- 
grown son into a country schoolhouse. 
“This here boy’s arter larnin’,”’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘What’s yer bill o’ fare?” ‘Our 
curriculum, sir,’ corrected the schoolmaster, 
“embraces geography, arithmetic, trigonome- 
try”— ‘That’ll do,” interrupted the father. 
“That'll do. Load him up heavy with trig- 
gernometry. He’s the only poor shot in the 
family.” 


“Now, _ boys,” said the schoolmaster, 
“‘suppose in a family there are five children, 
and the mother has only four potatoes to 
divide among them. She wants to give 
each child an equal share. What is she to 
do?”’ Silence reigned in the room. Every- 
body was calculating diligently. Finally one 
little boy put up his hand. ‘Well, Johnny, 
what would you do?” asked the teacher. 
“Mash the potatoes, sir.” 


_Lucille was a carefully-brought-up little 
girl of five, and she returned in high glee from 
her first party. “I was a good girl,” she 
announced, ‘‘an’ I talked nice all the time.” 
“Did you remember to say something nice 
to Mrs. Applegate just before leaving?” 
asked her mother. “Oh, yes, I did,” 
responded Lycille. “I smiled at her and 
said: ‘I enjoyed myself very much, Mrs. 


Applegate. I had lots more to eat than I 
*spected to have.’”’ “? 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street Nem ~" 7 Osty; 
10s South Dearborn Street, © = .., .., «uu 370 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ; 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. : 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
age churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


pehencre: in nite Prd = st hgeernn! for the purpose 

of strengthening the churc! t unite with it f 

and better work for the kingdom of God. clei Saks 
President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents:; Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chi 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secredary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 

Commitice on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
Eo ‘sep into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
ip.” 4 

Honorary President, Hon. William H, Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 


Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

{trees Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Tenkin Lloyd poe Rev. Willen M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary Teeasnre Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachu Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
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120 BoYLSTONST. 
BOSTON ~ MASS. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
BSE neNsoN] Underground 
ie srs§@$é Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitaey: 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH : 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — “ 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : , 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. — 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. == 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. _ 
Low charges. Scholarships. " kt aut? 


ere 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
‘ANDOVER, NH. 0 
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